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WHAT ARE THE COMMISSIONERS OF 
FINE ARTS ABOUT? 
Ir seems extraordinary to us that, on the eve of a 
general election, which will, in all probability, leave 
the metropolis a desert, the opening of the exhibi- 
tion of pictures, at Westminster Hall, should be 





delayed until there is no one left in London to | : . | 
| merely of the qualities necessary for the satisfac- 


look at them. Is this done that there should be 
no one left to find fault? If so, it will be but 
another great mistake made by the Royal Commis- 
sioners, for the fault-finder is always at his post. 
This being, however, but one more added to so 
many mistakes the commissioners have made be- 
fore, it will have a very considerable chance of 
escaping notice in the crowd. We confess to be 
looking forward with great anxiety to this exhibi- 
tion. Our anxiety arises, not so much from the 
supposed indication of the progress of art in the 
country that it will present, about which we know 
as much as the exhibition can teach us; but as ex- 
pressing the progress made in the art-knowing edu- 
cation of the Fine Arts Commissioners themselves, 
We seek the symptoms of progress in art rather 
in an evidence of the improved capability of those 
that judge, than that of the increased capability of 
those that do; for it is the demand rather than the 
capability that will make the work. We do not, 
in an artist, examine the delicacy of his fingers, 
the steadiness of his hand, or the excellence of his 
sight, although each of these are desirable qualities 
to meet with; but we took to his perceptional 
power of knowing, observing, and comparing; and we 
rather judge of his future by the excellence of that 
part that tasks the rest, than of that which does 
that portion’s bidding. Ifthe mind is adapted to 
conceive what should be, then will the mechanical 
organisation of the average of men adapt itself to 


such direction. The artist is to the community 
what the fingers, hands, and eyes are to the indi- 
vidual. When the community becomes erudite 
enough to know—and confident enough in that 
knowledge—to insist upon the highest qualities in 
painting, then will the painter become sufficient to 
provide them. The Royal Commissioners of the 
Fine Arts are at present the representatives of pub- 
lic opinion in these matters, and we look to them 
for the indications of the quality of capacity public 
opinion now possesses, How they came to represent 
that public opinion arose, no doubt, from the class of 


selves in sly corners; and that there was an 
immensity of talent lying latent somewhere, that 
only required the blowing of a trumpet, as a 
signal, that it should come forth in abundance. 
They acted upon this misconception, and acted 
most mischievously for art and artists. They 
advertised 2 competition, and they did not include 
any prize for which it would be a temptation to 
a first-class reputation to compete. Neither did 
they themselves compose a tribunal to which 
first-class reputation would choose to refer the 
comparison of their merits, The consequence of 





supposition put forth by the uxknown contributor 
art by virtue of his title. We have not yet agreed 


but are now anxious to learn whether the next 
step taken by the Royal Commissioners of the 
Fine Arts will be one that shall overcome our 
hesitation, and award to them the confidence of 
the public, as being sufficient to satisfactorily 
fulfil the duty they have undertaken. That they 
have during the four years of their constitution 
done absolutely nothing that would give their 
most zealous defenders an excuse for glorifying 
their reign, is too self-evident to need demonstra- 
tion; and it may be worth our while at present to 
recapitulate a few of their failures. These failures 
arising, as we are ready to maintain, from the 
total ignorance of the Royal Comuissioners, not 


tory accomplishment of a fine art work, but of the 
state of art in Great Britain; of its different 
schools, and of the facilities it possesses for so 
studying the art of the painter, that the excellence 
they were seeking for might be obtained. These 
commissioners, however, neither possessed the 
knowledge where to seek for excellence, nor to 
comprehend it when presented to them. They 
took for granted as true that which was fashion- 
able among unknown contributors to assert; the 
Royal Academy was believed by them to be an 
institution constructed upon a system whose inten- 
tion was to keep down art. 
talent in a student was considered to furnish a 
motive for neglect on its part; and so far from the 
Academicians being as a rule composed of the 
select in their individual departments, the instances 
might rather be looked upon as the exceptions. 
The Royal Commissioners did not, therefore, 
commence their duties by issuing commissions 
to the elite of the artists of the time, and using 
those who were then in the prime of their 
talents. This would, to a common under- 
standing, have seemed the 
take in an intention to illustrate a national 
monument with the best produce of our national 
capability ; but they rather chose to imagine 
that there existed some mysterious process, 
by means of which artists were teaching them- 





this was, that only three Academicians sent in, 


of the Morning Post, that a nobleman is a judge of and of those, two were miniature painters, and 


risked nothing in the venture; and the third, an 


with the unknown contributor upon this subject;| artist past his prime of execution. Now any one 


| of this Royal Commission, that desired to have a 
| first rate pair of boots, and was particular as to 
fit, would have given the commission to a boot- 
maker that had a reputation; but in the case of a 
picture, he opens a competition to the snobs. 
We do not by this term mean any disrespect to 
the profession of the artist; we would only assert 
that the inclusion was so wide, that cartoons were 
exhibited on the occasion of the first competition, 
that, for the credit of the country, should never 
have been hung up; and that something of the 
same quality common sense view of the question, 
should have been taken with the pictures as with 
the boots. The effect of this first competition was 
to the artist the infliction of a ruinous expense, 
besides the establishing of a notion that the pro- 
fession was receiving a bounty from the state, 
To the country it was a cheap plaything that cost 
it two thousand pounds; the duped painters being 
mulcted in some three times the sum. This was 
the beginning and the end of the first competition. 
If it was of any advantage to the Royal Com- 
missioners, it was confined to the single one of 
having made an experiment, the failure of which 
was to operate in modifying their future attempts. 
It was a sort of pilot balloon, only they made the 
blunder of sending the largest first. They had 





The exhibition of | received a lesson, but the country got nothing for 


the two thousand pounds; for not one of the 
artists that were successful on that occasion re- 
ceived a single commission for the work proposed. 
It was discovered that drawing large was nota 
difficulty, for all the artists could draw as large as 
they could talk; but it was discovered, also, that 
an artist that could draw well in a small size 
could draw just as well large; while, if he could 
not draw well small, his work was not improved by 
being magnified; and it was also discovered that 


direct course to|some of the best draughtsmen could not paint at 


all. There was, however, a great fuss made in 
the matter. It was called a glorious triumph of 
British art. Many of the unknown contributors 
looked upon such extensive pictures as so many 
miracles; and the report went abroad that the 
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aspersion was not true which had been before 
believed; and an{Englishman, it was asserted, 
could draw a man the size of life, without his 
trousers, in a very well considering kind of style. 
In fact, the country received more discredit from 
the praise than they Those, 
however, Who knew what drawing was, were not 
at all delighted with this exhibition. 


did from the works. 


Those who 
knew that there were excellent draughtsmen in the | 
country did not feel comfortable, when they saw | 
a square-headed Suabe with a pair of green} 
spectacles looking double-extra-stupidly-knowing | 
at some of these exposures, and gravely putting 
down his opinion on the matter; neither were 
they delighted afterwards by mecting the non- 
sense they inspired, as gravely and as stupidly 
inserted as profound remarks in the Art Union 
journal under the head of German Opinions 
upon British Art; as if it were doing justice 
to British art that it should be estimated by 
the Cartoon Exhibition in which there was not 
one work by any one of the first-rate names of her 
school, if we leave out Haydon; who, on that 
occasion, eminently illustrated the mischievous 
effect of obstinacy in ill, and total neglect of the 
preparatory processes of a picture. The mischief 
accruing to our respectability from this matter is 
not yet completed, ‘The prints, taken from the 
prizes in that competition, have yet to go forth to 
the world, where they will be received to repre- 
sent the best of English art; and this, after a 
delay of four years, when every artist, of any pro- 
mise then, is now ready to condemn his own 
work, 

It is dificult for us to understand by what prin- 
ciple the decision, in respect to these prizes, was 
directed, It is not at all difficult to define upon 
what principle it should have been directed. We 
have no hesitation in asserting that the simple 
quality of correct design was that alone which 
should have guided the committee in this their 
commencing step. In a composition, in black 
and white, intended for colour, correct design is 
the first absolute necessity. Yet we find some 
instances, even among the prizes, of cartoons in 
which there is not in any portion an example that 
would show the artist to have understood what he 
meant himself. The judges had been seduced, by 
the secondary quality of agrecableness in effect of 
chiaro-oscuro, to lose sight of the single first qua- 
lity that makes a cartoon of value. We are not 
now about to undertake the invidious task of 
going through (Le list of prizes, and finding fault 
with what we should wish forgotten; neither do 
we intend to accuse the Fine Arts Commisstoners 
of favouritism in their verdict; but we think it 
right to insist that in any high art work correct 
design is that quality that should be most impera- 
tively demanded; and, in asserting that the Fine Arts 
Commissioners would be doing the best service to 
British art, by letting it be well understood that in 
any painter, correct design is a quality which 
they will not allow to be substituted by any 
other. We all know that a flimsy agreeableness 
in form and effect of composition, very popular 
among the least educated, is sometimes provided 
by a sacrifice of what is right in drawing. This 


should not, on any account, be permitted. Itis a 
quackery in art that is fatal to any permanence of 
reputation, and it had, no doubt, much effect upon 
the opinions of the Fine Arts Commissioners in 
1843, 

However, returning to the point from whence 
we have wandered, it is agreed on all sides that 





| these having been well known before, tosuch as were 


this first competition was unproductive. There 
was not one artist, whose name was then intro- 
duced to the public, that has done anything since 
to justify the supposition that any great excellence 
lies hidden under the obstacles set up between the 
painter and the public by the then limit of opportu- 
nity. Of those who gained prizes, W. E. Frost, now 
an associate, J. C. Horsley, and H. C. Selous, are 
those that have obtained the highest reputation; 


conversant with the state of art, as academy stu- 
dents of great promise. They were neither of 
them among the highest prizes; and for this 
reason: the Royal Commissioners had not selected 
with reference to the first but to the secondary 
principles of high art. They, however, discovered 
that there was something wrong pervading the 
entire of this first attempt, and, in 1844, they 
proceeded upon a new principle, that of giving 
commissions, without any reference to the success- 
ful candidates in the preceding competition; this 
being a virtual acknowledgment on their part that 
they had not then discovered what they were 
looking for; and the two thousand pounds paid 
by the country, and the three or four thousand 
pounds into the expenditure, of which the unsuc- 
cessful artist had been betrayed, were absorbed by 
the process of teaching the Royal Commissioners 
what they should have known in the beginning; 
that the best art was to be obtained from the best 
artists; and that there was no private process by 
which a first-rate painter could be made fit for the 
purpose of decorating a national monument, that 
should faithfully exhibit the state of the fine arts 
of the time, without his reputation being acknow- 
ledged by the art knower. 

This second attempt was almost as ineffective 
as the first. The new system to be promulgated 
was, that painters were tobe born again; that the 
master should become a pupil; and that no matter 
what might be the power of execution possessed 
in oil, it would be of no further service. The new 
medium of communication was to be confined to 
fresco, and artists were invited to forget all they 
knew, and to leave off the successful cultivation 
of an art in which they excelled, in order to recom- 
mence their manipulatory studies is one of those 
early processes that had been thrown aside when 
that with which they were familiar was invented. 
The Suabes had been doing this—certain of the 
Fine Arts Commissioners had been to look at the 
Suabian production, and found it to be unlike any- 
thing at home, and therefore fine. Besides, Mi- 
chael Agnolo, as he is sometimes called by the 
very erudite and Correggio and Raphael, and 
several others, when they were in a hurry, and 
employed as white-washers, painted in this me- 
dium; and it was thought to follow, logically, that 
it was the difference in medium that made the 
difference in art. The painters were not gene- 
rally tempted to join in this; at least not many of 
those that painted well in oil, Mr. Maclise had 
not latterly been complimented as a colourist in 
the prevailing medium, and moreover not having 
a great objection to anything that could be used 
with facility was an exception. Mr. Dyce, who 
had not yet learnt to paint in oil, thought he 
might as well begin with fresco, for which there 
appeared to be a demand, and some others of a 
similar standing with him, as artist, were success- 
ful in producing a very-well-considering sort of 
performance, and the Fine Arts Commissioners 
ventured to give direction to six selected from 


handsome reward of four hundred pounds a- 
piece. 
advance made by the commissioners. 
first competition they considered the chance of a 
three-hundred pounds prize a sufficient tempta- 
tion for getting first-rate men to enter into a 
contest with each 
year they elect to give four hundred pounds cer- 
tain for the same labour. Providing we see pro- 
gress at all, there is a hope, and we state our 
satisfaction at this symptom of an acknowledg- 
ment on the part of the commissioners that their 
first attempt was not constructed upon the wise 
principle of adapting the means to the end. 


This, however, was a very great step in 
In the 


other. In the following 


There was, however, still another mistake. In 


the first instance the judgment was founded upon 


the cartoon; and it was discovered that a young 

man might draw a cartoon very tolerably whose 

practice as a painter had been but limited; and as 

the artists wanted,were required to be accomplished 

in both departments, they were not useable. But, in 

the second case, the commissions to be so 

handsomely rewarded were accorded to those who 

had distinguished themselves by a certain amount 

of manipulatory success with the new medium; 

and, in at least half the instances, it was found 

that the talent for drawing satisfactorily a cartoon 

did not inhabit the same fleshy tenements with 

the fresco painting ingenuity. Of the six 

designs, the best, that of Mr. Maclise, has 

not yet been executed; that of Mr. Dyce 

is placed in a position in which it cannot 
be examined; and whether Mr. Horsley’s will or 
will not be executed it, is yet a doubt. The other 
three, universal opinion has condemned as useless, 
Thus were three thousand two hundred pounds ex- 
pended, not in the purchase of works of art, as it 
might have been; not in the encouragement of 
artists; for we can only look to artists but as a 
body, and may not put down a sum as a gratifica- 
tion to the artist body, when we know that the ar- 
tist body is three or four times that sum the poorer 
for such gratification, and that for every pound 
received by anyone, the remaining competitors 
subscribed three. We repeat, therefore, that art 
has received no useful impulse from the mode in 
which this money has been expended, while the 
nation has nothing whateverto show for it. No one 
has, to any appearance, benefitted from the 
lay-out, if we except its effect upon the educatory 
process going on with the members of the Royal 
Commission of Fine Arts; and any benefit of that 
description awaits further evidence before we can 
estimate its value. The last effort in the way of 
competition was as unsuccessful as the first, and 
showed a retrograding movement on the part of 
the commissioners. ‘The three prizes of two 
hundred guineas each, making an additional six 
hundred pounds to that mentioned above, although 
producing works that evidenced much of coming 
talent, if accompanied by perseverance on the part 
of its possessors, was not, in either of the instances, 
of that class that might be considered at present 
available. But why, on the same occasion, give 
four hundred pounds certain to one party, and 
consider the chance of two hundred pounds a suf- 
ficient temptation to another for the execution of 
a similar labour? Was there an intention only to 
enlist inferior artists in the competition? When 
men of a certain grade were paid four hundred 
pounds for a certain work, no matter how it was 
done, was it to be supposed that any other of a 
similar grade would undertake the’ same task 
for the mere chance of obtaining only half the 











pens the whole, to make cartoons at the very 



































reward? This supposition argues, not merely 
ignorance of art, but of human nature; for the 
same motive that here operated upon the artist, 
would have acted universally upon every member 
of any other profession. A reward so constituted 
could only allure competition from those who did 
not risk the loss of a reputation, and whose time 
was not pecuniarily valuable. The consequence 
was, that none above fourth and fifth class known 
men tried for these rewards. ‘These being rather 
tempted to the risk from possessing that know- 
ledge of the effect of such a proposal, of which the 
Fine Arts Commissioners were deficient. They 
hoped not that what they produced would deserve 
success, but that those who were more competent 
would refuse to compete. They calculated, then, 
upon what has since taken place at the Thousand 
Pounds Prize squabble this year; but they were 
disappointed by the appearance of new talent, not 
sufficient to be positively useful for the purpose of 
the Commissioners, but enough so to disappoint 
the calculations among the remainder of the com- 
petitors, 

Let us hope that these successive lessons, so 
costly to the country, will have taught something 
to the Commissioners. Let us hope that they 
will look to design as the great one thing needful 
to English Art. It is but fc. them to be exacting 
in its regard and to pay amply for its accom- 
plishment, and the coming era of British art will 
be of such a character as shall set at defiance the 
competition of the foreigner. We have now more 
truth of colour than is to be found in any other 
school of painting. The snuff-box and tea-tray 
art of Germany will not bear, in its best speci- 
mens, an instant’s comparison with some fifty 
living English artists, and the French have scarcely 
a single specimen of fine treatment of the carna- 
tions, while their colourists are colourists only, 
and sacrifice every other quality to that. It is to 
the amalgamation of all that we must look for our 
distinctive eminence, and this amalgamation it is 
in the power of the Fine Arts Commissioners, if 
not to accomplish entirely, at least to materially 
assist, by directing their attention most par- 
ticularly to that quality in which we have for a 
long period been most deficient. Let them leave 
the attraction of fine colour, that has now arrived, 
comparatively, at a vigorous maturity, to its own 
stamina and popular patronage; but let them 
insist, in all that is presented to them, of full 
evidence of labour and attention to that beautiful 
drawing that combines anatomical correctness 
with a refined beau ideal. It is to the cultivation 
of that in which we are supposed to be least 
efficient that the endeavour of a body, so con- 
stituted as the Fine Arts Commissioners, may be 
made useful. Let them make the reward of that 
magnitude that it shall outbid all other tempta- 
tions. Let them consider that it is not a picture 
they are purchasing, so much as a reputation for 
the nation at large, and a positive high rank for 
our school of painting. Let them notice the fact 
of two thousand five hundred guineas having 
been paid for the “Joan of Arc,” by Mr. Etty, 
and hesitate before they offer a mean guerdon to 
the painter of a work of more value. It is of 
more consequence to the nation that they should 
possess first-class pictures by their own artists, than 
that they should accumulate the production of 
any specimens whatever, the production of the 
foreigner. We would not council the paying 
more for the productions of a native living artist, 
than of a dead foreigner; but we would insist, in 
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both cases, that the work should be paid for 
according to its quality; and, fairly}allowing the 
additional value conferred in peculiar cases by 
rarity of specimens, the leaving out of consideration 
all other recommendations but excellence. Let 
the country do this, and it would make itself a 
school of art that would pay back the money so 
expended one hnndred fold, besides conferring a 
gratification upon every individual in it of the 
proud consciousness of belonging to a people that 
was equally successful in every department of 
human effort. 

We again repeat, that of the various qualities 
that make a picture the English school of painting 
possesses more than any other. The quality of 
design is now progressing rapidly among us, and 
should be taken at the flood. The French have 
hitherto made more pretensions to that quality, be- 
cause the government, in that country, has afforded 
an artificial demand for works, in which it is 
more absolutely a necessity; and, therefore, have 
directed attention more particularly to that in- 
dividual department. The Houses of Parliament 
have furnished this artificial demand, and _ it 
remains for the Fine Arts Commissioners so to 
control that demand that its direction may tend 
to the development of that quality in particular, 
of which the masses are least prepared to judge 
correctly. Let the commissioners do this, and 
we shall not regret the mistakes they have made, 
but shall set down the money laid out upon their 
education as cash well and wholesomely expended, 
even as the seed that is sown is a prudential and 
necessary precursory expenditure before a harvest 
can be calculated upon. 

H. C. M. 





ON STYLES OF MUSIC. 

In a former number we endeavoured to show how 
much prejudice existed and interfered with the 
progress of musical art in this country. Music, 
is overlaid with so much cant that it is difficult to 
extricate it from the mass with which it is sur- 
rounded—an art, the very essence of which is to 
give pleasurable emotions, is thus confounded by 
the opposition of jarring opinions; what one ex~ 
tols as fine, another sets down as so much rubbish, 
and vice versa. One confines himself to old music, 
another never goes to hear a modern opera, a 
third sets up Handel, a fourth knocks down 
Bellini, until confusion gets worse confounded in 
the absurd medley. 

That a person should prefer some kind of music 
to another is as natural as to like one sort of food 
to another. The causes that give the preference 
are, however, generally not noticed; nor, in fact, 
is it worth while that they should be. It will be 
sufficient that, for the most part, they may all be 
resolved into the association of ideas, Slow music 
may suit some temperaments, quick another, what 
is called sacred this one finds only a charm in, 
while another relishes that which, in contradis- 
tinction, has obtained the name of secular. Now, 
it matters little what name is given to any or all 
of these different kinds, for they must all at last 
resolve themselves into two—namely, the scientific 
and imaginative; turn it which way we will, these 
are the main points of difference, and yet they are 
so blended that it is difficult to divide them. Music 
may be scientific, without showing a particle of 
imagination; but it can hardly be imaginative 
without displaying some thought, if it be ever so 
little knowledge of the science. The two broad 
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distinctions of the art—namely, sacred and secular 
—are based, for the most part, on these distine« 
The 


characteristic of sacred music is science; of secular, 


tive branches of science and imagination. 


imagination; each has its charms and its pecu- 
liarities for its lovers; the mere association of ideas 
of early habit or bias does the rest, and a person 
once imbued with a love of the scientific con- 
siders the imaginative extraneous; while he who 
only finds delight in the imaginative imagines tha 

which is principally based on the rules of the art 
to be very dull, dry stuff. Now, if we were called 
upon to decide which of the two, in a general 
sense, was preferable, strange to say, there would 
scarcely be a difference of opinion, imagination 
would carry the question hollow; and yet this is 
the very predicament in which the abusers of 
modern Italian rubbish place themselves, they gloat 
upon some peculiar quality in the compositions of 
a certain class—namely, the scientific, and yet 
pretend to give the preference to that which in 
itself is far more characteristic of what music 
ought to be. 

Music is a progressive art, having certain rules 
upon which it is based; and so far as the rules are 
concerned it is a science. Composition, in the 
first instance, is nothing but construction on these 
rules; these again, springing from a necessity 
requiring a rule, in the same manner as those of 
grammar arise; for grammar does not precede lan- 
guage, but is a consequence; so the rules of music 
have not preceded composition, but are necessarily a 
consequence of it. The early writers were almost 
limited to the process of construction, Subse- 
quently when the limit of construction, or even be- 
fore, something more was required to satisfy the long- 
ings of the imagination; the beauties of harmony, 
however modified they may be, by almost infi- 
nite ramifications, must yet pall; something more 
is necessary for the heart to feed upon. As in 
poetry, it is not the mere construction of the lines, 
or the melodious flow even of the verses, but the 
sentiment contained that gives the charm; so in 
music, it is not the construction or modulation, 
but the melody which constitutes the attraction. 
What poetry would be without sentiment, so is 
music without melody. Nay more—the very 
essence of melody is to express a sentiment from 
which alone it derives its chief power. 

In looking back upon the progress of the art, 
we shall find this to be the actual case. Con- 
struction and modulation were for a long time the 
only resources; by degrees melodies crept in. 
These, although admired, and thought much of 
at the time, would now only excite a smile; even 
of those of Handel, many of them, cannot be com- 
pared with those of more modern date; while at 
the same time, nothing in the whole range of mo- 
dern music can be equal to the magnificent cho- 
russes to be found throughout the works of this 
great master. At a period somewhat later we 
find melody and science going hand in hand; the 
latter to a certain extent subservient to the former. 
In this department we need but refer to the names 
and works of Haydn, Gluck, and Mozart, as a 
proof of what we have advanced. From this 
point there seems to be a divergence; the Ger- 
mans, while advocating melody, now envelop it 
with so much of the science as somewhat to cramp 
its beauties; whilst, on the other hand, the Italians 
leaving the scientific portion as much as possible, 
have given loose to the full flow of imagination; 
nay, we may almost say, have run wild in their 
melodies. ‘This then is the present state of the 
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art. That the public should admire the Italian 
school, is not to be wondered at; it has a charm 
and attraction for the many, who neither care for, 
nor indeed can enter into these compositions in 
which the science predominates. The few ena- 
moured of the science prefer its effects to the 
more enticing blandishments which surround the 
melody of music. The public, however, must, in 
the end, carry the day, and much as we may ad- 
mire those that have led the way to the advance 
of the art, we feel a day must come when even 
their compositions must give way to the more 
seductive influence of the imagination. 

Such, then, is a short review of the past and 
present state of music, and of the styles which it 
has brought forward. A real lover of the art, can 
and ought to appreciate all that is excellent of 
every period; in hearing that of the early stages 
of art, he observes all the peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish it from the later periods, and can also 
trace the various changes which have been brought 
about, cither by greater science, or more mecha- 
nical skill; and while he may himself prefer some 
one branch, yet indulges himself to drink in all the 
beauties that so plentifully abound in all the 
other branches. Unfortunately, however, for the 
art, those who have hitherto had some influence 
over public opinion, have shown themsclves to be 
warped by prejudices; not understanding the real 
nature of music and its necessary progression as 
an art, they have fixed upon some one period as 


their standard, when a few great names existed; 
and making a stand at this point, have decreed 
every advance as tending to deteriorate. Ena- 


moured principally with the scientific part, they 
have blinded themselves to the merits of the more 
modern writers, unless these adhered to the style of 
their standard period; and thus have been the 
means of creating a prejudice, which has in some 
instances proved a stumbling block. But truth 
will prevail, and though the public may for a 
while listen, they cannot in the long run be led 
away by such false notions. 


C. J. 





THE NON-ACTORS OF THE EGYPTIAN 
HALL, 

In the dearth of dramatic excitement, for which 
the time ‘s eminent, our appetite has sunk, as it 
were, under a syncope of interest in its regard. 
We rather expect that this will not continue for 
ever, and that we shall be roused from our apathy 
by something startling, in the way of novelty, 
from a quarter in which it is very likely we least 
hope to meet it. At present, however, we have 
imbibed such a nauseating disrelish of all act- 
ing and actors, that we have prescribed to our- 
selves as a remedy the total abstainment from any 
communication with both the art itseif and those 
that profess it. In endeavouring to put this in- 
tention into practice, however, we have discovered 
that it is not a thing to be done by merely ab- 
senting ourselves from a theatre; for neither the 
very best nor the very worst of actors are by any 
means those that have made the stage a profession. 
When our great dramatist told us that— 


** All the world’s a stage, 
And all ite men and women merely players.” 


he literally meant what he said, and intended to 
assert that every two-legged animal without 
feathers was, more or less, an actor; and, not un- 
often, even of that high class of talent that deceives 
the world by first deceiving itself. Thus we 





pretension to refinement that separates civilisation 
from savage life does but increase the complexity 
of the character that is imposed upon the said 
biped previous to his birth, or even to his 
begetting; what he has to act when he comes into 
the world, depending not in anything upon his 
own choice, but entirely upon that of his audience 
and his manager. If his capacity is not suited to 
the task imposed upon him, he is punished as a 
criminal, or despised as a fool. He is the slave 
of seeming, and his entire life is a study how to 
be thought by others that which he is not. He 
must behave according to his station; that is, he 
must control his instinct to his means, and may 
not desire to possess that he cannot afford to pay 
for. Thus it happens that thousands of organi- 
zations, that would have gone through their parts 
with universal applause, had the labour imposed 
upon them been that of spending money, have 
been placed under the ban of society, from the 
simple circumstance that they have entered life 
with no money to spend; and,consequently asunits 
of the class upon whom has been imposed the task 
of earning it—that task being the one for which 
they were most eminently unfit. ‘This is no fault 
whatever in the actor, but a radical deficiency in 
management. It has been a mistake in the cast; 
and the condemned individual has not succeeded 
because he has had that given him to do for 
which he was naturally incapacitated. On the 
stage of life, it is true, as in the theatre, there is 
something of a general ambition to undertake the 
principal characters, which are not always acted 
by the most fit, the managers taking as many as 
possible to their own share. Those who are dis- 
appointed of the first or second rates are, more- 
over, often too proud to study the underlings, We 
have, besides, at all times an excess of ragged 
supernumeraries offering themselves, for whom no- 
body cares; and who are compelled to act a 
number of inferior parts at a very short notice, 
and perhaps go out of the world without ever 
having been understood. 

Sceing this universality of the actor's profession 
in every individual of which society is composed, 
it becomes a matter of some difficulty, when labour- 
ing under the influence of an antipathy to this 
branch of the imitative art, and earnestly endea- 
vouring to shut ourselves in from all communica- 
tion with those that practice it, to decide where to 
draw the line. We cannot choose but see that 
all are acting; for, unfortunately for us, so long 
a habit of prying into every detail of the theatre 
has made that the acting principle that dominates 
society has beceme too apparent. We perceive too 
plainly what is going on to be comfortable, and 
we detect so completely the slightest shade of 
humbug, that, while absenting ourselves from the 
theatre, we can not get rid of the actor; and we 
were likely to be driven, if our fit lasted, to the 
extremity of shutting ourselves up in a back attic, 
and swearing to a week, at least, of non-communica- 
tion with man, and, more especially, woman kind 
generally. We have, however, been rescued from 
this prospect by a very close observation of the 
habits of some most truly unsophisticated speci- 
mens of humanity that have been imported, from 
the bivouac of the rhinoceros and the buffalo, to 
the locality of Piccadilly for our especial solace. 
The field for contemplation furnished to us by the 
ingenuous habits of these examples of naturally- 
inspired human instinct has been to us a refuge. 
It has provided us with a new occupation; and 





have been compelled to acknowledge that every | sated with the observance of attempt on the part 


of the gentlemen and ladies of all classes to be 
taken for what they are not, we have substituted 
a new course of study in the examination of men 
and women as they really are, for which these 
children of the desert have furnished us with the 
material. Not that we are yet prepared to assert 
that these individuals are entirely without the 
influence of the quality we abhor; it is, after all, 
but a difference in degree: they are actors in their 
way as well as we are in ours. The difference is 
that, with us, all is art; with them, the disguise is 
less opaque, and nature itself may be seen dis- 
tinctly through its artificial covering. With them 
there is but a simple garment beneath which may 
be perceived the form of the limbs and the natural 
construction of the specimen; but, with us, the 
removal of one layer of deceit does but expose 
another, and the natural man is but to be guessed 
at, even by the individual; for he does not even 
suspect himself to be that which he is truly. But 
we are not about to act the philosopher in this 
matter; nor enterprise the invention of a new 
system of nature, founded upon four specimens 
and a half of outlandish heathenism. 

What we admire the most in these aliens to 
Almacks, is the perfect ease with which they 
receive the multitudes that attend at their levée. 
There is not among the length and breadth of our 
aristocracy, an individual example that cares so 
little as one of these for the opinions of those that 
look athim., This is the guarantee of naturalness, 
that denotes the absence of any straining for an effect, 
and the not seeking for evidence of the success of 
such endeavour. ‘They eat, and drink, and sleep, 
and smoke, with the same nonchalance as if they 
were at home inthe bush. ‘They are the repre- 
sentatives of the truly free; they are not chained 
to forms by the constraint of prejudice, and what 
they desire to have they have a method of indi- 
cating without complimentary circumlocution. 
They have a similar facility of being good natured 
when pleased that we have ourselves; and if our 
readers want to see a man laugh, he must go to 
the Egyptian Hall; where, providing he is in a 
pleasant vein, as it was our'fortune to find him, he will 
see an African savage laugh, like a whole Adelphi 
audience in an extacy, rolling on the floor, and 
kicking his heels in the air. When man is repre- 
sented to be a laughing animal, the distinction 
can only be seen in full completeness as unalloyed 
by the conventionality of endeavouring to laugh 
genteelly. We have seen tolerable attempts at 
a guffaw, and are considered something of a dab 
at it ourselves, but we have seen nothing to compare 
with the exhibition of hilariousness furnished to 
us by this child of the wilderness. ‘The difference 
in size is also here remarkable in its effect upon 
the intelligence. One is a great overgrown fellow 
of some five foot. It is quite clear that he is too 
tall to be good for much, and he serves rather as 
a foil to the vivacity of his less expansive com- 
patriot. He is a variety, a natural variety; for 
he does not endeavour to conceal his stupidity, 
and when he boasts of his prowess (they all boast; 
man is a boasting animal, and when he does not 
boast, he is acting), he is but giving free way to 
those instincts that civilization would conceal, but 
cannot annihilate. He may be truly denominated 
a lymphatic specimen; he would just eat, and 
drink, and sleep, and then laugh, when his appetite 
was satisfied. Yet what do all our strivings amount 
to, but a struggle for the privilege of indulging in 
those functions without restraint? We have some 
doubts, however, of the giant’s paternity; we rather 
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suspect that his lady mother has listened to the 
soft sayings of some dandy Hottentot; for, 
besides his gigantic dimensions, he has the mouth 
of a negro. The smaller individual is, to us, 
therefore the most interesting study, as being more 
of a cabinet specimen, who, if he could be tamed 
to a tiger, would be invaluable. His temperament 
is highly nervous, and what is passing in his brain 
is depicted instanter in his countenance; which is 
an ever changing panorama of extreme expression. 
There you will see working the genuine instincts of 
our common nature, unmodified by those softenings 
that make men living in masses too artificial. 
On one occasion, when we were present, a youth 
with several rows of gilt ball buttons coming into 
the room, the savage’s desire to possess the tempting 
ornament spread itself over his features. The 
vivacity of his movements, when he seized his 
bow and arrow, with the intention of making a 
prey of the animal so decorated, was deliciously 
child-like and inartificial. The manner in which 
he explained to his small wife the advantages his 
figure would derive from being ornamented with 
those buttons, and the objections he made to part- 
ing with weapons that would so easily have 
enabled him to become their possessor, by killing 
and skinning the animal upon whose body they 
shone so brightly, was s commentary upon the 
true characteristics of the genus homo, that is now 
rarely to be met with. The interesting youth 
would certainly have shot the lady’s page for his 
buttons; and when, with difficulty, persuaded to 
forego the opportunity, he boldly challenged the 
stranger to meet him on the stage and fight 
him for his—no, his mistress’s—buttons. He did 
not say the buttons were his, as a civilised desire 
would have instructed him to do,—he simply said 
I want the buttons. There were some among the 
audience much scandalised at this exhibition of 
human passion in its undress. An attorney near 
us expressed his disgust at the illegality of such a 
mode of proceeding, and seemed to thank heaven 
that he was not a savage. He would not have 
objected to entering an action in the course of 
which the possession of the buttons might be 
fairly litigated, but he protested against what he 
called the bloody-minded little rascal’s mode of 
proceeding. Well, it is but a matter of taste 
after all; and some have been hit as hard, and died 
as certainly, by the application of a copy of a 
writ, as if they had been wounded by a reed 
tipped with the venom of the bladder viper. The 
sole fault of the miniature man was his inge- 
niousness: he desired to have the buttons, and 
he immediately bethought himself of the most 
direct means by which he might become their 
possessor. He would not have had the slightest 
objection to legal proceedings, if he could have 
been made to comprehend their efficacy—for he 
had no more malice against their present holder 
than the attorney himself. The desire to have was 
in both the same; the difference, only in the 
means proposed—the conventionalities of civilisa- 
tion made the distinction. But this little gentle- 
man (for that he is a gentleman we have his 
diminutive hands and feet to evidence), is not 
always in this mood; he is gallant with his lady 
love, and takes a kiss from her lips between his 
finger and thumb in a manner that we expect will 
become a fashion among the gents; and then to 
see him dance, or rather to see his wife dance 
and attitudinize, and cover the buckle, and rest her 
hands upon a lateral protuberance, in the ampli- 


she watches the doings of her own tiny feet and 
delicately formed extremities, as unconscious of 
covering, as her thoughts are of disguise. How 
she looks you carelessly in the face, as if you 
were a wall, and fills her pipe, and rolls herself 
up in her blanket, without the slightest notice what 
you think or what you say! We have no doubt in 
our own minds that she looks upon the Europeans 
collectively as a horrible, heavy, ugly, stupid- 
looking, long-nosed people—for nature has not 
been so bountiful to her organ of smelling, as in 
the other portion referred to above; and in her 
profile you might doubt the presence of such a 
feature. A middling-sized projection must, therefore, 
appear toher something monstrous. Whetherbeauty 
is or is not a quality upon which she sets a 
value, we cannot discover any evidence; but we 
remarked that she kissed the hand of an old gentle- 
man with one eye and a groggy nose as fervently 
as that of the most unexpectionable gent that 
presented himself. In fact, we have some doubts 
in our own minds whether the most perfect 
examples of our individual type may not be the 
most disagreeable for these people to look upon, as 
being less like that which they have been the 
most familiar. 

Before we leave these, to us, most attractive 
instances of non-actors, we cannot refuse our- 
selves to recommend to George Bennett that he 
should take a few lessons in Caliban, from one or 
both of them. There will he see the simplified 
expression of extreme wonder; particularly when 
the savage finds that he has succeeded for the fiftieth 
time in illuminating the gas—an operation always to 
him a source of astonishment. Then will the 
mouth gradually open to its utmost extent, and 
the head will be thrown back, and the mute com- 
plexity of an endeavour to think exhibit its 
exact expression. Then will he go to his little 
wife, and describe to her what he has done; and 
then will he yell triumphantly, and commence a 
boasting address to the audience, supposed to 
mean that such another as himself is not to be 
had anywhere, and that he can set fire to gas 
with any two-legged animal in all creation. Then 
lend him a hat, and he will cock it over his left ear, 
and borrow a walking stick; and then, making his 
wife get{up and take his arm, he will swagger about 
the stage in a broad caricature of an English 
gent; then he will give his wife a kiss, and she 
will give him a pat on the head, and so ends the 
scena. This is not acting exactly; it is burlesque, 
and would have made Keeley despise himself. 
This little chap has every advantage over Keeley, 
for he is less in size and beauty, has ten times his 
vivacity, and could he be persuaded to think it 
worth his while, would, no doubt, make a first- 
rate comedian. But what we love him and his 
compatriots for, at the present moment, is that 
they are the only specimens of non-actors on the 
English stage of life. 

Tue TRUNKMAKER. 








METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENT. 
Ir in matters altogether utilitarian, and such as 
would seem more peculiarly to belong to, and to 
come under its surveillance, it has been the policy 
of the government of this country to leave things 
as much as possible to private enterprise, so as to 
interfere as little as may be with the energy that 
characterises its inhabitants; still more has it 
been almost a maxim not to meddle in matters 





tude of which nature has been se a2.:fc!, while 





artistic. It is true we have of late had a com 





mission appointed, the precise value of which 
remains yet to be discovered; but the business of 
this elected body is, after all, limited almost 
entirely to one branch of the fine arts—that of 
architecture not coming within its inspection. 
The Woods and Forests, for the most part, are 
occupied in the work of destruction—the plan 
pursued by them seeming merely to have reference 
to opening up thoroughfares in densely populated 
districts. With the reconstructions they do not 
interfere, except, perhaps, to give some very 
general outline. It has been to the advantage of 
the localities of the new building that the archi- 
tects have been left to themselves; for there can 
be no question but that a very much more orna- 
mental style has been developed in consequence 
being thus left free. Competition has produced its 
usual results, in not only a general improvement, 
but a greater extent and variety of ornamental 
embellishments than had ever previously existed. 
So much so, indeed, that the question may be 
now entertained whether there is not a tendency 
to run into the opposite extreme, and whether 
architects having the reins in their own hands, 
have not indulged in something too much of 
elaboration. One of the first principles of decora- 
tion is appropriateness. It is not sufficient that 
that there should be decoration, but that there 
should also be a fitness between the decorative and 
the constructive part of a building. In street 
architecture one of the great difficulties to contend 
against is the necessary evil of shop windows; 
evil, that is, as regards the proportion. Under 
any circumstances the large expanse of glass 
requisite for the display of goods for mercantile 
purposes, renders it necessary to diminish, as 
far as possible, the appearance of the actual 
supports; thus, even where the superstructure 
is of the plainest description, it is almost 
impossible to give the lower part of the building 
the character of stability; but when an elabo- 
rately decorated superstructure is placed upon 
what appears unequal to its support, whatever 
may be the beauty of the ornamental part, 
it is completely negatived by the incongruity 
that is presented. There is a large surface 
composed of very brittle substance, for the actual 
support of the superstructure is partly kept out 
of sight and diminished in size, so as to give the 
unpleasant feeling that must necessarily belong to 
anything so unequal for its purpose. The building 
sometimes placed upon this, and involving the most 
elaborate detail, is carried on to a_height 
that seems to threaten momentary destruction to 
the whole fabric. A remarkable~—nay, a gross 
instance—of this incongruity is to be seen in New 
Coventry-street. The architect in this case has 
added ornament possessing no fitness whatever to 
the character of the building. There might pos- 
sibly be no fault to find with the upper part, were 
it placed on a suitable foundation; nay, there is 
considerable ingenuity shown in the adaptation of 
ornament to practical purposes in the windows, 
&c.; but, as a whole, it is a complete failure—nay 
more—it is an eyesore, for it must be self-evident 
to any one that the foundation, or as we shall 
here call it, the ground-floor, bears no proportion 
to the superstructure; indeed, it seems completely 
buried under the superincumbent weight; to which 
the parapets and projection add not a little. The 
same fault is to be found in many of the new 
buildings now appearing in New Oxford-street; 
and the evil, if not stopped, will in time give to all 
our leading thoroughfares a very disagreeable 





appearance. What makes the fact more remark- 
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able is, that these very discrepancies in architec- 
tural appearance should be designed by the very 
same architects who have, in other cases, shown a 
just and elegant conception of what the beautiful 
in design ought to be. The reason for this is, 
that in isolated buildings there is, in general, some 
model to refer to, which may, with some modifica- 
tions, be made to suit the purpose intended. Pre- 
cedent, which has so Jong guided architectural 
design, being in this case at hand, by which, with 
a combination from various previous designs, an 
architect is enabled to perpetrate something which 
may, aé all events, possess the advantage of having 
a certain congruity; one part having a relation 
to another, and the whole possessing a certain 
appropriateness which will, if not conceal, at 
all events, carry any defects that may exist. 
But in street architecture the precedent can- 
not be found; the previous rules that guided 
metropolitan buildings being totally inade- 
quate to the wants and wishes of the present 
generation. A more elaborate style is required, 
and in acquiescing with the public desires, suffi- 
cient regard has not as yet been paid to the prin- 
ciples which ought to guide the street structures. 
It is evident that the design which would suit an 
isolated building, will, in general, be unsuitable in 
reference to several in connection; it is also clear 
that even in rows of houses, the same style which 
would be appropriate for private dwellings would 
be altogether unsuitable for mercantile purposes. 
This, however, has not yet been attended to, and 
the consequence has been, the many top-heavy 
buildings which have been piled up in all diree- 
tions where the new streets have been made. 

The only remedy to be found for the ineon- 
gruous appearance at present existing in the 
street architecture of the metropolis is to give in- 
creased height to the lower parts, so that what is 
wanting in solidity may be made up by a greater 
height. In this manner the ornamental super- 
structure which now seems to overload the 
ground floor will seem to have a more propor- 
tionate foundation. Every variety of design may 
be made to suit such an arrangement far better 
than with the present very inadequate means. To 
suit the ground floor of the shops of the present 
day, it would be necessary to limit, not only the 
height of the whole building, but to confine the 
decorative portion to the simplest character of 
ornament; as anything elaborate must produce a 
top-heavy appearance. But with increased height 
to the lower part, the superstructure may be made 
according to the imagination of the architect. 

With regard to the style best adapted for rows 
ofhouses, it is hardly desirable that any fixed 
rules should be applied. The greater variety 
that can be displayed the more ornamental ap- 
pearance the city will present; but it may be 
stated, that in lengthened buildings, horizontal 
lines will more agree with the general character 
than vertical; and consequently that any applica- 
tion of pilasters, unless as connected with archi- 
traves, would but little suit street architecture; 
notwithstanding the very general use that had 
been made of them, from adherance to Palladian 
precedents. As attention, however, has now 
been given to the subject, we shall, no doubt, find 
our streets present a very different appearance 
to what they now do, for such perpetrations as 
are exhibited with such means at command as in 
Portland-place, must give to foreigners a very 
mean idea of either architectural skill, or even an 
acquaintance with the simplest rules of ornamen- 
tal design, 
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BRITISH GALLERY—EXHIBITION OF 
OLD MASTERS. 


Tne exhibition of the present season, however it 
may bear comparison with former periods, is far 
more interesting as a collection than that of last 
year. It may be said to be weak in what is called 
High Art, but even in that department there are 
some interesting specimens. The first of which, 
among the Italians, isa half length of St. Peter, 
No. 13, by Guido, is finely painted; full of anato- 
mical truth and individuality of character; the 
drapery large and broad in treatment; and No. 
14, David, by Guercino, both the property of W. 
S. Dugdale, Esq., M.P., is simply a portrait of an 
Italian boy in the costume of the period. No. 21, 
The Virgin and Child, said to be by the same ar- 
tist, the property of the Hon. Mrs. Ramsden, is in 
a state of dirt, that must be most satisfactory to 
the admirers of that material upon pictures. In 
No. 43, Christ Tempted, by Titian, the carnations 
are beautifully treated; but the picture is spotty 
in effect. We do not believe that Titian ever sur- 
rounded the fingers on the breast by so much hard- 
ness of outline. The two finest pictures of this 
class for sentiment, is No. 46, S¢. Roque, by F. 
Francia, the property of Sir Walter Farquhar, 
very correct in design, and full of grave earnest~ 
ness in expression; the back ground, however, 
quite of the Chinese order of art. ‘The other is 
No. 50, St. Cecilia, by Dominichino, and belonging 
to William Wells, Esq., a magnificent work, highly 
satisf tory to look upon in every department of its 
attempt. Allis meaning, and all is accomplished 
intention. No. 52, The Virgin and Child with 
Saints, by Girolamo da Treviso, purchased by Lord 
Northwicke, at Mr, Solly’s sale, may be considered 
rather in the light of a specimen then that of a 
model. The same remark may be applied to No. 
56, The Annunciation, by C. Crevelli, purchased 
at the same sale by the Hon. Hf. Labouchere, M.P. 
The strange manner in which a ray of light is 
made to go round so many corners and yet be 
straight, is one of the singularities of a picture 
that seems to have been framed throughout by 
rule. No. 57, Lorenzo de Medici, by Ghirlandajo, 
the property of G. Vivian, Esq., is one of those 
portraits that present internal evidence to the 
resemblance of their model. No. 58, The Virgin 
and Child, A. Verocchio, though failing entirely 
in sentiment, is yet so beautiful in the drawing 
of the child, as to excuse its hardness of treatment. 
No. 59, The Virgin and Child with St. John, &c., 
is an unfinished picture, by Ghirlandajo, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Bonar, singular for exemplifying the 
process with which the artist prepared his flesh 
painting. This was with a ground of deep green- 
ish grey, and then the carnation modelled simply 
with two colours, allowing the grey to be valued 
in parts by transparency in the superiucumbent 
layers; the ground for the drapery being left white. 
It cannot be recommended for its success in this 
instance, for the flesh wants transparency; but it 
is an evidence of the experiment continually going 
on in ancient art. No. 101, Martha and Mary, 
by Caravaggio, the property of W. 8. Dugdale, 
Esq, M.P., is full of power; but without pretension 
to refinement, while the black shadows in the 
flesh render the effect spotty. No, 113. The 
Fish Seller, by the same artist, and belonging to 
the same proprietor, is much broader in its treat- 
ment, but furnishes a repetition of two heads nearly 
in the same position and the same light, that ap- 
pears to have been taken from the same model, 
illustrating the neglect of study, that had already 
began to poison art. A small picture, No. 135, of 
The Virgin and Child, by Gorofolo, the property 
of the Earl of Dartmouth, is remarkable for careful 
painting, but, in drawing, mean. 137. The As- 
sumption of the Virgin, by Biato Angelico da 
Fiesole, belonging to the Fas J. Sandford, con- 
sists of a number of small figures painted on a gold 
ground; the heads deliciously drawn, and full 
of individuality of characteristic expression. No. 
160. A small Galatea, by Carlo Maratti, is a ver 





favourable specimen of the artist. Of the Spanis 


School there is a small Virgin and Child, of Alonzo 
Caro, the property of J. M. Brackenbury, R.H., 
a picture that will not justify the Spanish opinion 
of his talent, although the child is well drawn and 
natural in composition. No. 121. The Water 
Seller, by Velasquez, the property of the Duke of 
Wellington, is an admirable specimen, painted with 
great care and in fine condition; and No. 124, A 
Shepherd, by Spagnoletto, belonging to Lord 
Colborne; a sitting figure, admirably composed, 
and of high character of art. 

Of the Flemish school we have, first, No. 25, 
The Assumption of the Virgin, by Vandyke, lent 
by Mr. Hope; amazing for freedom of hand, com- 
bined with correct design. The facility of this 
school has done much injury to modern art. Their 
freedom, that was the consequence of knowledge, 
has been imitated instead of the knowledge itself, 
as if the end were attainable without the means. 
No. 63, Satyrs and Nymph, by Jordaens, from 
the Marquis of Bute, is finely painted, oily in 
humour; and a better specimen than that in the 
National Gallery. No. 90, A Boar Hunt, by 
Snyders, from the same collection, is a splendid 
picture for motion and varied expression in the 
animals, not merely in their countenances, but in 
every limb and muscle. 91. A Lady and Boy 
with Fruit, called Rubens, but only in part painted 
by him; the fruit being by the last-named artist. 
No. 96, Mary Anointing the Feet of Jesus, also by 
Rubens, and from the same collection, is full of 
the usual beauties, and incorrectness of the artist. 

Of the French school we have two heads by 
Greuze, No. 3 and 12, both out of drawing and 
very French in sentiment. It would, neverthe- 
less puzzle the school now to furnish any flesh- 
painting so fine in colour as those two pictures. 
No. 99, is a delicious Watteau, L’Embarquement 
pour Le Cythére, the property of Mrs. Gibbons. 
This is very beautiful in colour and composition, 
and painted with wonderful freedom. The cupids 
are exquisite in model. 

Of the English school, pictures by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds are most abundant. No. 1, St. John is 
high up, but looks fresh in colour. The carrying 
the light out of the picture, by the lamb cut offat the 
edge, does harm to its effect. No. 8, St. Cecilia, 
belonging to Sir W. W. Wynne, is rich in colour 
but very poor in sentiment; the face being more 
that of an Oadalisque than a Saint. Even the 
colour indicates more of the partial success of an 
experiment than the masterly effect of one who 
painted upon principle. The further check is an 
impossibility to the action represented. 24, 
Lady Wynne and Children, from the same collec- 
tion is painted very unequally; parts being barely 
sketched, while others, of less consequence, are 
full of minute detail and high finish. No. 119, 
Countess of Waldegrave. Reynolds has suc- 
ceeded here in throwing the countenance into in- 
significance by the splendid truth of his drapery. 
According to some theories, the drapery is too 
good; in our opinion, the face might be a great 
deal better. It wants roundness and relief, and 
is not consistent in colour with the rest of the 
picture. 140, Dr. William Hunter, is excellent 
for breadth; but 148, Mrs. Woodhouse, the 
property of the Earl of Cawdor, is the gem 
of the whole; most harmoniously composed 
in every quality; and one of those pictures that 
make the reputation of an artist. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence is not so fortunate. No. 154, Lady 
Peel, is an attempt, not a success in colour; 
painted very beautifully in detail, it is a congre- 
gation of dissonance upon which the eye refuses 
to repose. Collins, RA., has several. 98. The 
Cherry Seller, belonging to Sir Robert Peel, is a 
clever little picture, that fully maintains itselfamong 
the congregated cleverness of so long a period. 
104, The Young Boat Builders, furnished by Mr. 
E. Phipps, is good, but not so good. 151, Happy 
as a King, the property of Mr. Vernon, is very 

robably the best picture by the artist. Hilton 
nas 1, No. 146, Venus seeking for Cupid at the 
Baths of Diana, belonging to Lord Charles 
Townshend, that is very conventional and mere- 
tricious in style, and has much of the incor- 
rectness of the Westal school. Stewart New- 
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ton, has one picture, No. 128, The Duenna, con- 
tributed by her Majesty, that is very unpleasant 
from weak drawing, Briggs, R,A., has two pic- 
tures, 116, Queen Margaret and the Robbers, and, 
120, Mortimer, Earl of March, surprised with 
Queen Isabella, both remarkable for the worst 
characters of melo-dramatic distortion. 122, The 
Death of Eli, by Bird, with more of manipulation 
than drawing, expression, or composition. No. 
134, was Wilkie’s presentation picture of The 
Rat Catcher, from the Royal Academy, too well 
known to need describing. Dance has two, the 
first No. 131, Garrick as Richard II1., from Sir 
W. W. Wynn's collection; a very clever por- 
trait, vigorously painted, and replete with inten- 
sity of expression both in the face and action; the 
second, 152, Orpheus, from the same; very fairly 
drawn and cleverly painted; that fails entirely 
from a meanness in sentiment that must have had 
to do withits period. In 112, Shylock and Jessica, 
by Calcott, R.A.; the head of Shylock very fine; 
but the drawing of the figure is in neglect. 

Of ‘foreign portraits there is No. 31, said to 
be by Rembrandt, and contributed by Mr. Wells, 
that is as fine as may be in its effect, but does 
not, to us, wart to be the manipulation of the 
artist; 45, A Dutch Admiral, being more in his 
style of treatment, and exemplifying his uncom- 
promising natural truth, 117, Zgnatius Loyola, 
by Titian, is also very satisfactory, illustrating 
the history of the individual by his appearance. 

Of the landscapes we suppose that the place of 
honour must be conferred upon the classical con- 
ventionalities of Nicholo Poussin; of whom we have 
No. 2, The Story of Phocion; in which there is a 
man in the foreground involved in the coils of a 
serpent; another individual is running, but whether 
to take care of himself or to rescue the unfortunate 
is not told clearly by the painter. A woman 
alarmed by his cries, is starting up from the 
other side of a raised causeway beyond. The 
centre is occupied by a small lake, in which there 
is a boat with figures, and there is a city in the 
distance. The woman is so much too large 
for the perspective of the position she occupies as 
to falsify the distance of the other objects; and 
the constructiveness of the parts is so marked 
as to make art prominent and keep nature 
out of sight. The shadows are those of 
sunshine and the lights of shade. No. 10, 
Orion, the property of the Rev. J. Sand- 
ford, has all these objections still more marked. 
Of Claude, there are several very fine specimens; 
the first, and that of cabinet size, being No. 16, 
The Landing of St. Paul, furnished by Sir W. W. 
Wynne, most beautifully painted, and in fine con- 
dition. The motion of the small waves on which 
the sunbeams sparkle, in this picture, is emi- 
nently true; but the untruth of permitting the 
spectator to see distinctly the small details of 
cordage in a ship with the sun beyond, is, as usual 
with the artist, an objection. No. 49, An Italian 
Ball, from the Earl cf Yarborough’s collection, is 
more satisfactory in this particular. The indis- 
tinctness of sunny distance is here more faithful; 
the foreground being beautifully painted. 88, A 
Sea-Port, Sunset, from the Marquis of Bute’s is, 
also fine, but challenging the same objection as to 
its truth as No. 16. Gaspar Pousin has three 
pictures, all with less of refinement, and something 
more of light than Nicholo, and all like him indif- 
ferent in the perspective of his figures. Cuyp 
is very strong; and here comes out in his quality 
of light, in which everything around him seems, 
and is, deficient. In the large picture belonging 
to Mr. Dugdale, No, 22, Landscape, with Figures 
and Cattle; « man coming towards the spectator 
on a white horse, and in a red cloak; we see that 
Cuyp possesses all that Poussin needed. Here 
we have sunshine, but the drawing might be 
better, and should have been better; for Cuyp 
could draw sufficiently when he took the pains. 
The distance in the left hand of this picture is very 
beautiful, but on the right the composition is un- 
pleasant in form. 55, A Frost Piece, by the same 
artist, and belonging to Lord Yarborough, is one 
of those pieces of excellence that sanctify every- 


very beautiful; full of air, that gives truthfulness 
to every detail. The sky retires into distance 
admirably, and the clouds, although broken, are 
never spotty. The red coat on the man in the 
foreground is excellent in effectiveness, and domi- | 
nates the whole picture as its key-note. No. 66,| 
A Herdsman with Catile, in a Landscape, a small 
picture, is very complete in its effect; which may | 
be said of No. 68, View on a River, with Cattle 
in the Foreground. No. 92, Mountainous Land- | 
scape, with Cattle and Figures, on the Banks of a | 
River, is very complete in its intention; though | 
not so happy as a whole as No. 55. Of Ruysdael | 
there are many specimens. No. 5, The Corn-Field, | 
from Mr. Stuart’s collection, is more remarkable | 
for execution, than happy in choice of subject. | 
23, Landscape, with Waterfall, belonging to Mr. 
Jones Lloyd, is an undoubted fine picture, in ex- 
cellent preservation, and one that with a little of 
Cuyp sunshine wouldbe a geminart. No.40, Land- 
scape, the property of Joseph Barchard, is re- 
markable for nothing but its truth. 74, Landscape, 
with Waterfall, in the Bute collection, is masterly 
in detail; but still wants light. Hobima has 
several of his straggling villages, with those rich 
clumps of trees, for which he is celebrated. No. 
17, Landscape, lent by the Earl of Malmesbury, is 
one of these in which the sky has been injured by 
the application of a raw blue that swears against 
the rest. No. 47, belonging to Mr. Barchard, is 
similar in composition, and presents the same 
objection. No. 54 is a Water-mill, with more of 
sunshine, belonging to Mr. Jones Lloyd. ‘The 
best of all is No. 60, Landscape, with Figures, in the 
Bute collection. This isalso astraggling village, and 
so similar are the generality of the artist’s compo- 
sitions, that they never remain upon the mind as 
individualities. The sky in this picture is in tone 
with the rest, and its effect is harmonious. No. 
85, A Landscape with a Water-mill, is not so 
happy. Of Vanderheiden’s exceeding finish we 
have two specimens. No, 4, View of'a Town, said 
to be Veght, is the property of the Duke of 
Wellington. This is rather a view of the entrance 
to a town, and seen from the moat or ditch. The 
foreground is exquisitely painted; but there is 
something wrong in the perspective of a tiled pavil- 
lion in the left centre that is mischievous to the 
picture, undermining the truth the rest presents. 
No. 161, Buildings and Figures, contributed by 
the Earl of Brownlow, a very highly finished 
cabinet sized composition, has no such defect to 
answer for. Of Wouverman’s, No. 7, The Hayfield, 
seems to have been a good deal repaired in the 
sky and distance. No. 20, A Battle Piece, be- 
longing to the Earl of Ellesmere, is a large picture 
of the repulse of a charge of cavalry by a body of 
foot formed in square; full of the artist’s deli- 
cacy of pencil, and capital in grouping. The 
animals are, however, occasionally of the rocking- 
horse school of art, and more remarkable for 
smooth than textural finish. No. 11, Horses and 
Figures, by K. Dujardin, the property of Mr. 
Hope, is remarkable for manipulation, but it 
yants consistency. The boy with the red cloak, 
the dog, and the white horse, are in broad day- 
light, though the white of the horse is not the 
white of sunshine. The brown horse, however, is 
entirely in shade, although there is a shadow of 
itself on the ground. ‘This is an impossibility, 
and therefore the picture fails in breadth, and only 
pleases by dint of extreme finish that is not truth 
Pynacker has two pictures; No. 18, Landscape 
and Figures ; tall trunks of trees and large leaved 
docks making the foreground, apparently in a 
fair condition ; and 86, Landscape, with Cattle and 
Figures, in the Bute collection. No, 28, Frost 
Piece, J. Ostade, is full of the learning and re- 
souree of the Dutch school. The aerial perspec- 
tive of a winter day is exquisitely preserved in 
this picture. No. 6 is a Sea Piece, by W. Van- 
develde, not remarkable as a picture. No. 162, 
however, by the same artist, although not much 
to our satisfaction for the water, is remarkable for 
exceeding details in the shipping. Both these 
pictures belong to Colonel Buckley. No. 28, 
An Embarhation, in the possession of Mr. 





thing else by the same hand, This picture is 


Labouchere, is a beautifully finished specimen of 


the master. The large picture, 75, A Naval 
Engagement, looks too old fashioned to be pie- 
turesque. No. 32, Cattle and Figures, a land- 
scape, by Adrian Vandevelde, is a beautiful cabinet 
specimen; but 77, Landscape, with Figures and 
Cattle, by the same, is truly a gem, being a cabinet 
specimen of very high quality, and exquisitely 
painted. Paul Potter has three: 37, Catéle and 
Figures, clever in sunshine and truth of touch ; 
but 110, Cattle in a Landscape, in the possession 
of H. R. Willett, Esq., has been a much finer 
picture than it is, showing many symptoms of 
coarseness in retouch; the foliage beyond the goats 
being deprived of all air and rendered hard and 
opaque. No. 133, Landscape and Cattle, is very 
fine, and apparently perfect in condition, No, 42, 
A Landscape, by Rubens, from the collection of 
Sir W. W. Wynne, is a splended effect of sun- 
shine; and 64, Landscape with Figures, by Both, 
in the Bute collection, is a very fine picture, not 
so brown as is usual with the master. No. 65, 
Landscape with Figures, Mules, §c., by Berghem, 
from the same collection, is a large picture, full 
of carefully painted detail, but something deficient 
in light. No. 70, Frost Scene with Figures Skating, 
by A. Vanderneer, is very successful is perspec- 
tive. Wilson has several pictures, among the rest, 
100, Westminster Bridge, is interesting as a typo- 
graphical memorandum for measuring the im- 
provement that has taken place in seventy years 
in that locality. This picture belongs to the Rev. 
H. Palmer. There are two others, 143, An 
Italian Landscape, and 150, Landscape and 
Figures, both the property of Robert Palmer, 
Esq., M.P., but neither calculated to sustain some- 
thing extravagant that connects itself with his 
present picture-dealing reputation. No. 129, 
Banyan Tree, Colzong, Ganges, by 'T. Daniel, is a 
good picture, that would be of greater value if 
more Kuropean in character, 

In conversations the exhibition is very rich. 
Those of Teniers being the most numerous. No. 89, 
The Leopold Gallery, a small interior, with figures, 
the walls decorated with pictures by famous masters, 
all beautifully finished, is a very nice specimen. 
72, The Outside of a Cabaret, figures Smoking, 
is a large picture, well known by the engraving, 
but something bare in subject. No. 73, Robbers 
plundering a Farm House; is something petite in 
handling. No, 109, Playing at Bowls, a very nice 
little picture. In No. 156, The Rich Man and 
Lazarus, belonging to Mr. Stuart; the same treat- 
ment is apparent. In this picture may be re- 
marked the same table used in No. %9, standing 
upon a leg composedjof three fishes. Jan Steen has 
two specimens; that belonging to the Marquis of 
Bute,!No. 67, The Cock Fight, is a singular picture, 
that gets absolute reality, while looking at it from 
the distance that masses the handling. ‘This is 
not entirely attributable to its painting; for it no 
doubt owes much to its naturalness of composition; 
in which each personage is an individuality; con- 
sistency of colour being also a most powerful in- 
gredient. No. 126, Merry Making after the Chris- 
tening of one of Jan Steen’s Children, has the same 
quantity of composition, but is not so generally 
cared, for, there being parts very fine, while others 
seem to have been much neglected. No. 69, An 
Old Woman feeding a Dog, by G. Metzu, is excel- 
lent for manipulation. ‘The same praise may be 
bestowed upon No. 70, A Lawyer in his Study, 
seated at a table reading a paper, well known as 
engraved, by Fitler, we believe, and 76, A Dutch 
Schoolmaster, with a remarkable ugly dog of a 
scholar, a shoot that it could be no delightful task 
to rear, both pictures by A. Ostade. No. 78, A 
Conversation, by C. Bega, a very beautiful speci- 
men of the master. No. 80, A Lady attended by 
her Servant, by FE. Vander Neer, everything deli- 
sately pe and all the textures true but the 
face, which seems to have been repaired, and has 
changed colour. In 81, A Girl discovered with a 
Love-letter, by F. Mieris; |the tortoiseshell box is 
a most extraordinary accomplishment of the pen- 
cil. The last six pictures are from the Marquis of 
Bute’s collection. Denner has two pictures, 97, 
Head of an Oid Man, and 103, Head of a Female, 
both belonging to Mr. Freeling, in which smooth- 
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ness has produced insipidity. No. 71, An Interior, 
Female with Vegetables, &c., by Slingelandt, is very 
beautiful for the conventionality of high finish in 
which everythit g approximates in texture, and 
that portion is most true, that most suits the hand- 
ling of the painter. In thismay be detected the 
beau ideal of the existing snuff-box school of art 
in Germany and Flanders. ‘This picture is in the 
Bute collection; and Mr. Bolfield has contributed 
another, 106, An Interior, having the same faults 
and the same beauties. C. Dusart has a very 
beautiful specimen, in perfect preservation. 136, 
A Farm Yard and Figures, lent by Mr. Bradel. 
Romaine de Hooge has three capital specimens. 
No. 93, An Interior with Figures, is a picture that 
never reminds you of art; there is nowhere a symp- 
tom of recourse to conventionality. Art seems to 
have been left out and artifice. What was pictu- 
resque in the natural effect is picturesque in the 
painting; but nothing is at all modified to be 
pretty. No. 118, A Concert, is still more satisfac- 
tory. Here we have an apartment of three win- 
dows, in two of which daylight is shut out by red 
curtains, that give the tone to everything in the 
room. You cannot criticise this tone, you would 
by so doing object to truth and you look on till the 
eye is satisfied. Then 127, S4ittle Players, is an 
out-door scene among cut hedges, capital for cos- 
tume and satisfactory for individual character, 
when you have overcome the generality of the 
whole. No, 123, An Interior. A woman giving 
the breast to an infant; a staircase beyond, and 
the right of the picture in deep gloom, very broad 
and true in light and shadow. No. 89, Interior of 
a Church, painted, according to ca'alogue, by the 
singular copartnership of Ruysdael and Wouver- 
man, is a work that would not make the reputation 
of either, although it is not bad in its way. Our 
own Hogarth, has one picture, No. 169, The Beg- 
gar’s Opera, with Portraits of Walker, the Original 
Macheath; Miss Fenton, afterwards Duchess of 
Bolton; the Duke of Bolton, &c., the property of 
Mr. Murray; capital in tone, and as fall of the very 
essence quality as the most enthusiastic admirer of 
—— could wish. 

e may not pass by unmentioned two pictures 
by Van Huysum, No. 48, Flowers, and No. 53, 
Fruit, as works in their way, that never can be 
surpassed, and probably never will be equalled. 
Whatever may be said of the mechanical quality 
of their excellence, it being only by the meeting of 
such extraordinary delicacy of perception, certainty 
of touch and untiringness of pains-taking, in one 
man, that works like these can be accomplished, it 
is quite likely that their combined recurrence is as 
little to be expected as that of those qualities that 
make a Shakspeare. The question of utility or 
rank of talent is not here referred to, simply its 
rarity." The number of men who could do what 
is done in these pictures, are very few, and of those 
few where are those whowould? Upon the whole 
this exhibition presents a great amount of excel- 
lence of a certain class, and will well reward a 
minute examination. 


THE CAXTON MONUMENT. 


A MEETING, to promote the erection of a monu- 
ment to commemorate the introduction of printing 
into England, and in honour of William Caxton, 
the earliest English printer, was held in the great 
room of the Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, 
on Saturday. 

Lord Morpeth took the chair. In opening the 
business of the meeting, his lordship, after refer- 
ring to the Rey. Mr. Milman as the sole originator 
of the movement, proceeded to say:—The authen- 
tic details of William Caxton’s career are not so 
numerous as its achievements are memorable, and 
its whole tenour honourable to himself and cre- 
ditable to the country of which he was a citizen, 
Born in the Weald of Kent, among speakers of 
what he himself termed the broad and rude Eng- 
lish of his day, he seems to have derived from the 
genuine British soil much of its racy and hearty 
spirit. At an early period of his life we find him 
au inmate of the parish of St. Margaret, and a 





member of the Mercers’ Company. 


Soon after- ha 


one. But we shall all agree that the pro- 


PPy 
wards Edward IV. made him his agent in a treaty sonia site for the monument is eminently appro- 


of commerce with the Duke of Burgundy, and it 
was as a sojourner at the Court of Bruges, and a 


| 


“Sageon 


There let it stand close to the haunt of 
is youthful industry and of his life-long labour; 


servant in the train of the English Margaret of associated with all the venerable relics of sur- 
Burgundy, that his attention must have been} rounding antiquity, and serving also to date the 
attracted by the progress of that memorable dis-| enterprising efforts of modern improvement. 


covery which has been calculated, beyond all 
other, to affect the destiny of our race. 


It was | upon its tide the mighty commerce of the British 


There let it stand close to that stream which floats 


there that his ingenuity must have been exercised | empire, to whose infinite expansion he was called 
upon its practical details and mechanical contri- | on to contribute —close to those halls of the legis- 
vances; and it was there that he was first fired | lature, which, by their ancient recollections, and 
with the glorious ambition of transferring to his | modern splendours, are worthy of the country and 
own country that copious spring of power and! of their own distinction— and, above all, close to 
progress which he had tracked among the other | that famed Abbey which has raised its requiems 


nations of civilised Christendom. Whatever were 
his day dreams on this subject, he lived fully to 
realise them all; for, having returned to his own 


| 


over so many immortal names—names which no 
one has done more than William Caxton to make 
the heir-looms of our British glory. The noble 


country, under the auspices of the brilliant! lord resumed his seat amidst loud cheers. 
Edward, and honoured, it would scem, with the | 
confidence of the accomplished Rivers, we find | observations on the advantages which the world 
him established within the actual precincts of the | had derived from the art of printing, and the pro- 
abbey of Westminster, and regularly dubbed gress of science in the present day, moved the 


“ Anglia prototypographus.” 
and collectors of the books which Caxton printed, 
and Du Seuil has bound, to compile an authentic 


account of his publications; but I believe that no | 
less than sixty-four works issued from the press | 
of the earliest English printer. (Hear.) He was | 


the first person who gave that vogue which print- 


ing only can give to the works of Chaucer, whose | 


services to the English language and literature he 
seems fully to have appreciated; and I believe 
there is authority for stating that he was a party 
to erecting a monument to his remains. 
the works of Chaucer, he also published those of 
Gower and of Lydgate; and I do not know how I 
can better illustrate the disposition which, through 
all his life, seemed to have verged so strongly to 
chivalry and piety, than by mentioning what were 
his first and last publications. His first was the 
tale of Troy Divine; his last The Lives of the 
Holy Fathers, which he appears to have completed 
on the very day that closed his useful life. Many 
of our warriors, statesmen, sages, and poets, have 
not wanted the votive marble or the commemora- 
tive statue; but I would remind you how much 
every one of these has been indebted to the inven- 
tion of printing, of which it is the main value and 
the first boast, that it does not confine its benefits 
to the distinguished few, but that it penetrates, and 
gladdens, and enriches the masses and the many. 
(Cheers.) It is true that Homer, Plato, Virgil, 
and Cicero attained their celebrity and their 
empire over the minds of men before the existence 
of printing-presses; but it is the newspaper on 
every breakfast-table—Shakspeare in every village 
library—the Bible in every cottage—(cheers)—the 
English primer among the wilds of Australia, and 
the English hymn-book on the streams of the 
Missouri—that are the products and the triumphs 
of printing. ‘(Cheers.) It is possible that in 
our own day the electric telegraph may make the 
operation of printing proceed at a rate of the 
lightning; but, by honouring the first introducer 
of that great invention, we are setting the best 
example to succeeding races to pay the debt which 
in its turn may become due to others. (Cheers.) 
Ten years have only elapsed since the men of Ger- 
many redeemed the obligation which rested upon 
them by erecting a monument to the memory of 
Guttenberg, in his own city of Mayence, and the 
genius of Thorwaldsen was enlisted to mould the 
statue of that great benefactor of his species; and 
I think it is time that England should show 
she feels how much she owes of what she now is 
to the agency of the first English printer. I 
eall, therefore, upon the citizens of this great 
metropolis, to pay the debt due to the merits 
and fame of Wi liam Caxton. (Cheers.) The 
exact details of the monument which your libe- 
rality may enable us to rear, had, perhaps, 
better be reserved for more mature and possibly 
more select consideration. It certainly appears to 
me that the suggestion contained in the letter of 
my reverend friend, Mr. Mi'man, of making the 
monument to the earliest printer indicative o: pu- 
rifying and illuminative influences, is a very 


Besides | 





The Dean of Westminster, after some general 


It is for antiquarians, following resolution :— 


“That it is desirable to have some national 
testimonial to commemorate the introduction of 
printing into England, and in honour of William 
Caxton, the earliest of English printers.” 

Mr. John Murray seconded the resolution. Eng- 
land had been not altogether unjustly charged with 
some ingratitude towards the memory of Caxton— 
one of her greatest benefactors; but -ho trusted 
the proceedings of this day would remove alto- 
gether the imputation. Asa practical man, he ° 
might be permitted to certify to the fact of Cax- 
ton’s industry and genius. Notwithstanding all 
the difficulties with which he had to contend, 
notwithstanding the imperfections—he might 
almost say the entire absence of machinery—the 
volumes which had come down to us from the 
press of William Caxton were so skilfully and 
elaborately executed, as even in these days of im- 
provement to be prized amongst us as works of 
art, and to receive daily the recognition of the 
public taste by efforts at successful imitation. 
(Cheers.) The motion way carried unanimously. 

Mr. Bancroft, the American minister, moved 
the next resolution :— 

“That the proper site for any work of art com- 
memorative of the introduction of printing into 
England, and in honour of William Caxton, would 
be at the west front of Westminster Abbey, at the 
end of the new street.” 

The speaker, after passing a glowing eulogium 
on the remit and services of Caxton, proceeded 
to speak to the subject of the resolution. It was 
a high gratification to him that the site selected 
was at that part of Westminster Abbey which was 
nearest to the land of his birth. The inhabitants 
of the United States associated with Westminster 
Abbey the tenderest and most pleasureable feel- 
ings. In thinking of the land of his extraction, 
nothing so completely mastered his affections as 
its cathedrals and ancient churches—edifices of 
which, among his native woods, it was not the 
pride of the American citizen to boast. Of all 
those edifices, Westminster Abbey stood, perhaps, 
foremost in the affections of the pilgrim of the 
west. Itseemed as if that ancient sanctuary sum- 
moned them, as it were, into all that was most 
great and glorious in English history. The rest- 
ing place of her kings, warriors, and statesmen — 
that front of the abbey on which the sun, de- 
scending in the far west, cast his latest evening 
shadow —was assuredly a proper position for the 
monument of one so intimately associated with the 
advancement of the human race. 

Rev. H. H. Milman briefly seconded the reso- 
lution, which, after a short conversation, was also 
adopted. Die 

Rev. J. Hunter proposed the next resolution 
under which a sub-committee of five was named 
to determine the nature, character, and details of 
the testimonial. This resolution led to a pro- 
tracted but desultory conversation, being strongly 
objected to by Mr. 7 S. Buckingham, and others, 
»s calculated to defeat the intention of the meet- 
ing, that, namely, of erecting a national testimo- 
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nial. Ultimately, the resolution was remodelled, 
and passed as follows:— 

That a general committee be appointed to pro- 
mote the objects of this meeting, and determine 
the character of the memorial, to consist of the 
following noblemen and gentlemen (upwards of 
70 were named), three to form a quorum, and the 
committee to have power to add to their number; 
and that the following constitute a sub-committee 
to determine the composition of the work of art, 
viz.: the Dean of Westminster; Charles Barry, 
Esq., R.A.; Wm. Etty, Esq., R.A.; Rev. H. 1. 
Milman, and Sir R. Westmacott, R.A. 

Mr. Scott Russell moved — 

“That a public subscription be opened in aid 
of the object of the meeting, and that the Rev. 
H. H. Millman be appointed treasurer thereof. ’ 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Unwins, and 
carried unanimously. 

A Mr. H. Clapp, editor of a paper at Lynn, 
Massachussetts, moved the following additional 
resolution :— 

“That the name of Caxton, through the won 
derful power of his own art, is now the exclusive 
property of no one nation, but belongs to the 
whole family of nations. Therefore that means 
be taken to solicit and secure contributions 
towards the proposed monument from every quar- 
ter of the globe, and especially from the United 
States, where Caxton’s name is a household 
word.” 

This resolution was carried, and a vote of 
thanks having been passed to Lord Morpeth, to 
which his Lordship briefly responded, the meeting 
separated. 





Discovery aNnD Desrrvuction or ANCIEN 
Frescors.—Some very early and beautifal speci- 
mens of fresco paintings have recently been dis- 
covered on removing a thick coat of whitewash 
from the inner walls of Shawell Church, Isle of 
Wight. These paintings, probably, covered the 
whole of the interior walls, as detached portions 
can be traced in different parts of the church. 
The principal painting represented (for alas! they 
are now totally destroyed) a gigantic figure of St. 
Christopher with a staff, bearing on his shoulder, 
across an arm of the sea, the infant Saviour. On 
the right side of this group were two figures on 
horseback, one with a crown on his head, and 
crossing a dyke or brook, with another figure in 
tle foreground, apparently warning them of the 
danger of a precipice immediately before them, 
the meaning, probably, being the protection against 
danger afforded to all who had beheld St. Chris- 
topher. On the other side appeared a man tied to 
atree, and probably meant to represent St. Sebas- 
tian, his body being pierced with arrows. From 
this figure issued a double stream of arrows, one 
of which enters the eye of another figure, proba- 
bly intended to represent the death of St. Edwin, 
King of Northumberland. The characters intro- 
duced are in the costume of the time of Richard 
IL, with the long-pointed shoe of that period, 
which is supposed to be the date of these paint- 
ings. Some of the figures are represented variously 
employed, and totally unconnected with the leading 
subjects, strangely blending the tragical and 
serious with the ridiculous. In one part was a 
figure with shoes of enormous length, sitting on 
the bank engaged in fishing. Independently of 
the singularity of the painting it possessed merits 
of no ordinary character, the good drawing of 
some of the figures, and the peculiarly fine ex- 
pression of the faces, fully redeeming the defective 
perspective of the background. The only record 
of this truly curious and interesting discovery is 
now in the possession of the British Archeological 
Association, a fac simile having been made by Mr. 
Dennet, which he forwarded for exhibition on 
Friday evening last, when a minute description 
was read, together with an account of its heartless 
destruction, in spite of the efforts of several mem- 
bers of the association resident in the vicinity, 
who describe the spoliation to have taken place 
too rapidly to preserve a tracing of several 
other pointings no less curious and interesting.— 
Standard. 














The King of Prussia has charged the celebrated 
painter, Cornelius, to prepare the drawings for a} 
monument to be erected at Berlin, to perpetuate 
the remembrance of his decrees of the 3d of 
February, for the constitution of a general diet. 

Sratuge or Dr. Cuatmers.— We understand 
that measures are in progress for the erection of a 
statue of the late Dr. Chalmers, to be executed by | 
Mr. Steell from the admirable bust lately sculp- | 
tured by him, and to be placed within the New | 
College.— Scotsman. 

The One Thousand Pounds Prize for the best 
picture of the “ Baptism of Christ in the River. 
Jordan” has been swarded to Mr. John Wood. | 
We also understand that the money has been paid. 

Tue Exuisition or Paintinas 1x Wesv- | 
MINSTER-HALL.—The arrangements for the exhi-! 
bition of oil paintings in Westminster-hall, in- | 

| 
| 





tended for the new houses of parliament, are | 
nearly completed; but it is stated it will not be 
open to the public until the first week in July. 

Rospery or A Parntrnc.—A_ letter from 
Munich states that a valuable picture, by the cele- 
brated Dutch painter, Francois Mieris, who was 
born at Leyden in 1635, and died in 1681, was 
lately stolen from the Pinakothek of that. city. 
The picture, one of small dimensions, being a por- 
trait of the artist himself, in the act of sacrificing 
to Bacchus in deep vinous potations, end was the 
only authentic “ Mieris” in the possession of the 
institution. 

The School of Design at Nottingham had an 
exhibition last week. The drawings were nu- 
merous, and are stated to have displayed a marked 
improvement, when compared with those of the 
previous year, ‘The number of pupils had greatly 
increased, 

ScuLrTuRE Yor tHE British Musrum.— 
Several cases of Assyrian sculpture, intended for 
deposit in the British Museum, have arrived in 
the vessel Grecian, from Bombay, and have been 
landed from the importing ship and delivered, by 
the special directions of the Treasury, free of 
duty. 

FrEE Exuipirion.—At a general meeting of 
the members of the Free Exhibition, held 
last week at the Freemasons’ ‘Tavern, reso- 
lutions were put and carried, to enable the 
association to carry on their scheme upon a 
more extended scale for the year ensuing; also 
forwarding a letter to the Art Union, with a 
list of the members, stating their intentions for 
the following year. The meeting was most nume- 
rously attended. 





To the Editor of the Fine Arts’ Journat. 


Srr,—Since the commencement of the Fine Ants’ Jour- 
NAL, I have read the leading article with much gratifica- 
tion and instruction. On Saturday last I find the subject 
of this article to be colour, and that the first paragraph 
ends with the query—“‘In what does beautiful colour 
consist?’ to which I shall take the liberty of replying in 
nearly the same words I have used in discussing this sub- 
ject in some of my published works. 

Every proper arrangement of colour must have a key or 
tonic, and this key must be one ofthe primary or secondary 
colours, introduced into the composition; and whether pre- 
sented in a positive state of intensity, or in a partially 
neutralised state, as a hue, it must be assigned, and must 
be permitted to retain an ascendancy over all the other 
colours with which it is associated. This ascendancy is 
given to the tonic by the maintaining of a due subordina 
tion to it in every hue, tint, and shade, with which it may 
be accompanied, while these accompaniments ought also 
to be subordinated relatively to each other, with equal 
attention to the laws of harmony. 

In the skill with which a balance of this ascendancy is 
maintained in every part of a composition, and in that 
with which the ruling tonic is repeated and modulated 
into other keys of harmony, consists the art of giving 
beauty and expression to colours. Hence it follows, that 
when a primary or secondary colour in a pure state is 
adopted as a tonic in any composition, the subordination 
of the principal contrasting colour by which it is accom- 
panied, is effected simply by its own tone being to a certain 
extent imparted to this contrasting colour; that is, it ought 
to be tempered by the admixture of a small portion of the 
tonic colour. But as the most beautiful arrangements of 
colour are those in which this subordination in the accom- 
paniments to the tonic is effected by distinct, and properly 
articulated intervals, these modifications ought to have a 
simple numerical ratio to it, and less simple ratios to each, 
in respect to the quantities of the tonic colour by which they 
are effected. It is when there is a visible operation of this 


| used to represent in painting the C, E 


| painting,’ 











principle of harmonic ratio in the colouring jof nature, that 
the most beautiful effects are witnessed, and to its evident 
application in high art that the works of the best colourists 
of antiquity owe their excellence, 

When a secondary colour is adopted as the tonic in a 
composition, the primary colour, which necessarily forms its 
principal accompaniment, should be doubly removed from 
intensity ; because when two primary colours are mixed in 
the production of a secondary colour, they reciprocally 
modify the power of each other ; consequently, they are in 
this state to the remaining primary colour, in power, as 
1 to 2. This power can in no other way be transferred from 
the primary to the secondary, but by the introduction of the 
secondary into the primary colour, and thus reducing its 
intensity by a degree of neutralization. All this I have 
exemplified by coloured diagrams in the last of my pub- 
lished works on colour, 

It will be observed from the above, that I do not now, 
as you assume, ‘teach that blue, red 





and yellow may be 
, and G of the dia- 
tonic seale, without taking the trouble to detne the blue, 
the red, or the yellow.’? I certainly did so in my first 
work, the *‘laws of harmonious colouring adapted to house 
but not in my last, the principles of beauty 
in colouring,’? above referred to. In this latter work you 
will find that I have not been unobservant of the seale you 
adopt; but at page 21 give its construction as follows:— 





Yellow Green Blue 
ro Yellow-green Tt Blue-green_ 

Blue Purple Red 
! Blue-purple ts Red-purple_ 
Red Orange Yellow 

_____Red-orange a Yellow-orange_ 


These modifications of the secondary colours only alter 
their tone by approximating them to one or other of their 
constituent}parts, as they arise inall the phenomena of colour, 
such as the rainbow, the prismatic, or solar spectrum, and 
in other results of refracted light, as well as in those of 
light reflected from luminated substances In all these 
phenomena we find the union of the primary colours in 
that simple binary mode only, by which the secondary 
colours are produced, which mode may very properly be 
called the melody of colour in contradistinetion to its com- 
bined harmony; and, however modified they may be in 
tone, tint, and shade, they are uniformly of this nature. 
These colours are called transient, and appear to be 
incapable of any ternery mode of combination, except 
that which produces perfect neutrality, Now, from 
this it would appear, that some further change in the action 
of light than that arising from mere refraction, is necessary 
to produce those hues on which the more subtle and re- 
fined species of harmony depends. The modifying power 
of a primary upon a secondary colour, and vice versa, may, 
therefore, be said to belong to inherent colours only, the 
seale of which may be thus rendered :— 
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Yellow Red Blue 
_— Orange__......_! i ... Purple. 1 
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Purple Green Orange 
Lk __.. pivehvue J I -Yellow-hue____! 
" ie Green-hue’ a 
Yellow-hue Red-hue Blue-hue 
‘ Orange-hue I {_____ Purple-hue___ | 





This I conceive to be the true scale of combined har- 
mony in colour, while the scale you give is that of its 
melody only. 

The balancing or tuning of the three primary colours is 
very easily performed, either by mixing them or by a rapid 
revolution of three equal quantities. In either case 
when a perfectly neutral grey is the result, the colours 
are equal in their reciprocal power upon each other. 
When inherent colours are in their fullest intensity 
their mixture together will produce a grey of such a 
depth as will bear an equal relation to black and white; 
because, I believe, with Kastlake, Goéthe, and other high 
authorities, that light and darkness are necessary to the 
production of colour, and I have endeavoured to show, im 
the work to which I have already alluded, that these rela- 
tions are in pure colours as follows :— 


Light. Shade. 
Yellow ....0. cscece 3 oe 1 
Red ccccccccccecce 2 ee 3 
Blue .ccccecsccoccs 1 ee 3 


In adopting binary mixtures, only in forming your scale 
there can be none of that modification of relative power 
upon which it is known the harmony of colour so much 
depends. In order to compare the two methods, I shalk 
take your scale of the harmony of red, which is as 
follows :— 


Scarlet Green 
Red-purple Yellow 
Blue-purple Orange, and 
Blue. Scarlet. 


Scarlet, or red is the key, while blue and yellow, the 
other two primary colours, hold the respective situations 
of a fourth and sixth, and the ratio of their power 
to the scarlet or red ought therefore to be as 3 to 4 
and 3 to 5, whilst blue-purple and green, which respectively 
hold the situations of a third and a fifth in this scale, ought 
to be in relative power to red in the ratios of 4 to 5, and 2 
to 3, which, if the blue, red, and yellow were properly 
balanced at the outset, could not be the case. 

Now, according to the ternery mode of mixing colours 
to produce the beauty of harmony, the following would be 
the harmony ofred :— 
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Ratio of Neutralizing 
powers of the two co- 
lours in each hue, 
Red Green 


Composed of 


1 Red > : skein 
2 ——* blll : } a ee | 
3 Red-hue - wb ; 3 its 
= oye + a ae 
5 Goote fom s | f+ | 
6 Green-hue, {Green 4 } ae 
(ie fae ft 
8 Green _—_ a 


If these colours and hues be opposed to each other, they 
will, agreeably to their natural powers, be in the following 
harmonic ratios :— 


size,’”’ incorrectly clothed, and representing the act of sprink= 
ting, but no baptism. The crooked unnatural position of 
our Lord represents rather a preparation for immersion than 
a “rising out of the water,’ and the Baptist is so wholly 
engrossed by the sprinkling, and management of his cross 
and regal mantle, as to be unable to ‘‘do him reverence.” 
The disciples are introduced, and the “ figures preparing for 
baptism,” are contrary to scripture, for Jesus came to John 
when all the people were baptised, 

Mr. Browning’s treatment of the subject is Roman Catho- 
lic, incorrect, and exaggerated. 

Neither the report of Messrs. Howard, Wood, and Fisk’s 
intended partition of the prize, nor the anonymous letter, 
had any effect upon my unbiassed votes, which, instead of 
showing how the rest of “ the daubers’’ “‘ would have voted,” 
indicates rather how they must and ought to have voted 
had they viewed the pictures according to the rules and 
tenets of the prize-givers, which, in a competition of this 
kind, you will egree with me, Mr. Editor, was the only 
method of acting fairly towards all parties. There was a 
gentleman who carried two sets of votes about with him; 
in the one he voted against Messrs. Howard and Wood, 
on account of their having, as he could not but admit, 














Red to Green ...cccccccscccccccetocccccsccseses 2 oe l 
Red to Tempered Green ..ccccccrcccsccsesccccee. D9. | 
Red to Green-hue .....+...... 4..1 
Red to Tempered Green-hue ......0-cccccscccese 5 oe 1 
Tempered Rea@ toGreen ............ ccccecccccce Soe B 
Tempered Ked to Tempered Green ....ceccceees. 400 2 
‘Tempered Red to Green-hue .....+...... 5... 2 
Tempered Red to Tempered Green-hue .. 6..2 
ROdbS 00 Green 2500... .cscsccccocserccccseccsse & os B 
Red-hue to Tempered Green....ccccsesese.soeee 5 2. 3 
Red-hue to Green-hue ......ceeesceees 6.8 
Red-hue to Tempered Green-hue ....seeee 7..38 
Tempered Red-hue to Green .....-. ee S$ ..4 
Tempered Red-hue to Tempered Green ...e-.e006 OG oe 4 
‘Tempered Red-hue to secondary-hue ..06.. ..6 7.4 


Tempered Red-hue to Tempered Secondary-hue 8 .. 4 

The other two natural contrasts of yellow, and purple, and 
blue, and orange, may be easily harmonised by a similar 
mode of combination. 

T remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
D. R, WAY. 
Edinburgh, June 15, 


To the Editor of the Fixe Arts’ Journat. 


Srr,—Will you allow one of the five vile daubers of the 
baptism pictures to address a few words through the medium 
of your truthful pages to the enlightened editor and “ nomi- 
nal” author of the statement “of the proceedings con- 
nected with the melancholy affair,’ which was published 
with such ‘extreme reluctance” in his journal for this 
month? IT am perfectly aware, at the same time, that it is 
from a distinguished member of that profession, of which I 
am only ‘*nominally a member,” that this article~so full 
of the spirit of “ charity and merey’’—-has emanated. No 
doubt an offering from his easel at the Pecksniffian shrine 
has obtained for him the privilege of expressing his vir- 
tuous indignation at the result of this ‘‘infamous transac- 
tion;”’ 1, being only a “ miserable dauber,’”’ cannot thus 
ingretiate myself, and my only desire is to obtain, through 
your kindness, an opportunity of bringing the whole affair 
in a new and, at the same time, its true light before the 


public. In the first place I must state that, in conceiving 
and painting my ‘daub,’? I considered there were three 
points to be kept in view. First, strict adherence to the 


required restrictions. Secondly,correct illustration of Scrip- 
ture according to Baptist tenets. Thirdly, artistic treat- 
ment. That this was my first view of the case is evi- 


deneed by what I wrote in the catalogue previous to the | 


opening of the exhibition. Again, in determining upon my 
votes, 1 could only judge the other pictures, in as far as 
they come up to or approached the standard of excellence, 
1 had deemed necessary for ny own guidance. Determined 
to act conscientiously, I examined each work with atten- 
tion, and found that 

Nos, 2, 8, 5, 9, 11, Nos. 1, 4, 7, 10, 

Were the most strictly in Not in conformity with the 
conformity with the regula- | prospectus. 
tions, Wanting in originality. 

The most original repre- One of these four numbers 
sentations of the subjects; no representation of the re- 
required. | quired subject. 

‘The closest illustrations of 
the three evangelists and/| the three evangelists and 
Milton, Milton, 

The most free from popish But conventional, popish, 
and allegorical emblems. or allegorical. 


How could I vote otherwise than I did? Mr. Howard’s 
principal figures ‘‘ were less than two-fifths in the water ;’’ I 


Not strict illustrations of 


violated the regulations; in tle other he gave these same 
| gentlemen his votes, that he might not appear afraid of 
| their superior merits, and so injure himself with Messrs. 
| Bell and foe. I believe the plotting story to be an inven- 
| tion of the enemy, for I cannot think Mr. Hutchins or Mr. 
| Browning likely to have acted in the very disinterested 
| manner the omniscient Editor of the Art Union so kindly 
| arranged for them. With thanks for allowing this a place 
jin your paper, I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

| LUDWIG H.SEBBERS. 

| Leicester Cottage, Bayswater, 

June 11, 1847. 





THE DRAMA. 
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Frencn Pray, Sr. James’s THeatre.— 

Bouffé has returned, after an absence of three 
years, as old and also as young as ever. Bouffé 
is a celebrity of the French Drama that will not 
be replaced. The characters of his repertoire will 
seek in vain for satisfactory representation; not 
that his style is eccentric, for if there is a genuine 
orthodox member of the regular drama on the 
French stage, Bouffé is that man. His is no slap- 
dash execution, High finish and extreme truth 
of detail, added to a refined character of concep- 
tion, make his style; but the wide field he occupies 
is his striking excellence. Whether the pecu- 
liarities and infirmities of extreme old age, or the 
buoyant vivacity of childhood are the traits to be 
represented, he is equally successful in either. 
Thus—in PéreTurlututu, a century old, and the 
Gamin de Paris, of twelve or fourteen, we cannot 
discover the same actor. The personification of 
the latter character, laying aside all reference to 
versatility, is a fine result of the close observation 
of the leading features that make general effect, 
| filled in with every minutia of satisfactory de- 
j tail. Bouffé does not seem to act; his vivacity 
is the untiring love of nature implanted in the 
| young organization for the purpose of its develop- 
|ment. He is so constantly in the performance ci 
|a practical joke, spinning his top, sitting on the 
backs of chairs, or hopping about the stage into 
every possible mischief, as to make it matter of 
| self gratulation that you are not so near him as to 
be within the circle of petty annoyance he is so 
active in producing.—Jenny Lind was in the 
house on Wednesday, and seemed to enjoy the 
performance. 

Haymarket Turatre.— Mr. Planché has 
| brought out a new drama at this theatre, that bids 
| fair to be for a long period a favourite. We were 
particularly glad to see Mr. Buckstone throw off 
| his harlequin’s jacket and return to the eccentri- 


icities of his particular walk. This piece, unlike 








could not understand either his allegorical ‘ clouds of | the most we have seen lately, relies for its chief 


night,” nor his vapoury representation of the “ bodily form 
of a dove;” the introduction of the disciples was without 
scriptural authority, and the whole work of a theatrical 


lrecommendation upon its construction; there is 


| nota clap-trap nor a bit of maudlin wit or spooney 


rather than religious character, and illustrating St. John’s Sentiment from the beginning to the end. The 
Gospel instead of the three other evangelists, and Paradise | humour of the actor never had a wider field, and 


Regained, 
Mr. Fisk’s work is entirely Roman Catholic in treatment; 
we have the popish cross, and Latin inscription of Agnus 


Deus, “the Devil fleeing from the face of Christ,’’ and a | 


group of singing angels celebrating the event in the sky, 


which sky is less bright than the reflection of its light in the 


water. 


* The Saviour is effeminate, and lacks drapery, and the 


Arabs who make their unauthorised appearance immediately 
behind the principal figures, so small, that their “ locale’ 
ought to be ‘*a long way off.” The whole illustrates St. 
John’s Gospel, instead of the evangelists specified. 

Mr. Wood has his principal figures much “ less than life 


| the chief praise of the work is that it provides 
| him so much scope. 

The plot is excellent, every circumstance enough 
suggesting that which follows, to give an air of 
reality to the most romantic succession of comic 
situation. Major Murray (Mr. Howe), is an at- 
tainted Jacobite, and, at the same time,the accepted 
jlover of a rich young widow, Lady Somerford, 
\(Miss Fortescue.) Sir Richard Wroughton, (Mr. 
Stuart), a relative of her late husband, and a 











— 


loyalist, having friends among the prosperous 

party, makes pretensions to her hand, and has ob- 

tained, by influence, the pardon of her lover, which 

he holds with the determination of making it the 

price of her consent to become his wife. In the 

mean time Major Murray has returned to Eng- 

land, and communicated with his mistress, who 

appoints a meeting at the “ Crooked Billet,” a sort 

of hedge alehouse, as itis described by John Duck 

(Mr. Buckstone), late an attorney’s clerk, who has 

given up an elevated seat in a back office in 

Chancery-lane and fifteen shillings a-weck of ap- 

pointments, to do the drudgery of a tapster, all 

for pure love of the landlady’s daughter, Patty 

Pottle (Miss Reynolds). He is detected “ filing his 

declaration” by the indignant Dame Pottle, who 

dismisses him on the spot, and declares that the 

hand of her daughter shall never belong to any 

man that cannot produce one hundred pounds, 

coin of the realm. Sir Richard Wroughton has 

found a letter that appoints the meeting between 

the Major and Lady Somerford, and examines 

Mrs. Pottle upon the matter. She however knows 

nothing, and can tell nothing; but her daughter 

Patty, who is in the secret, contrives to persuade 
him that the meeting is to take place at another 
public-house at some distance. He is, however, 
still in doubt; but coming in while Duck is mentally 
putting himself up to auction for the aforesaid 
hundred pounds, he purchases his services at the 
price, and employs him to remain where he is, 
and furnish him (the Major) with an account of 
all that passes in his absence, while he goes to 
make enquiries at the other locale. Duck has 
been discharged, and Mrs. Pottle insists upon his 
quitting the house; but her quondam servant in- 
sists upon his right to entertainment as a guest, 
and ordérs a pot of ale and a pipe, producing his 
only sixpence as security for the disbursement. 
While the landlady leaves the room, Duck pops 
into a close chest, which happens to be unlocked, 
with the key in it; but, on the dame’s return, and 
hearing company coming, she turns the key on poor 
Duck, and putting it into her pocket, leaves the 
room. Then comes the interview between the 
Major and Lady Somerford, which is interrupted by 
a loud thumping and groans in the trunk, The 
lady runs out, and Major Murray breaks open 
the chest and hauls out poor Duck, almost smo- 
thered, whom he is about to put to death as a 
spy. He, however, prefers ype ng his silence, 
and pays him two hundred guineas not to tell 
what he did not know. Duck is now triumphant, 
and formally demands the hand of his Patty, 
producing the stipulated sum; when Sir Richard, 
returns, and requiring the promised information 
from his deputy, is told that there is nothing to 
tell. Duck is thereupon sent to prison, under an 
escort of military, as contumacions, and so ends the 
first act. Inthe second act, Murray (the Jacobite), 
thinking to be more secure from discovery in the 
house of a royalist and an enemy, and besides 
hoping to communicate with his lady-love, has un- 
dertaken the office of secretary to Sir Richard, and 
happening to be in the room when Duck is brought 
in to undergo an examination by the knight, he 
sees Murray, recognises him, and denounces him 
to Sir Richard as the person who had visited the 
‘Crooked Billet” the previous evening. He is im- 

pelled to this from a jealous notion that Murray’s 
visit had been paid to Patty Potile. Patty is 
brought in, who, to save the Jacobitc, acknow- 
ledges him for her lover, and owns to writing the 
note. But Sir Richard is not so to be deceived, 
and contrives that she shall write something simi- 
lar that he may compare the characters, when he 
discovers the cheat: the truth is at once disclosed, 
the Jacobite is placed under arrest, and Duck 
finds that he has been doing an awful amount of 
mischief unintentionally. When left alone and 
shut in from all other egress, he determines to 
make his escape by the chimney, and he has 
scarcely disappeared, when Sir Richard, and Lady 
Somerford, who has visited him to inquire rela- 
tive to the pardon of Murray, enter the room. 
Sir Richard informs her that the pardon is 
in his possession, and | awaits her con- 





sent to be his bride, or, if she likes that better, to 
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assign to him her property, which he acknow- 
ledges to be his chief temptation. If she refuses, 
the pardon which had been obtained from the king 
with difficulty, should be at once destroyed. The 
lady refuses his profer with contempt. He throws 
the document into the fire-place, and is about to 
set it in a flame, when Duck tumbles down the 
chimney, and seizes the paper, which he places at 
once into the hands of Lady Somerford; the whole 
ending happily, because the quondam lawyer's 
clerk had not, as he informs us, been an appren- 
tice toa chimney-sweep. Buckstone’s exceeding 
humour kept the house in a roar during the 
whole performance; the rest of the actors having 
little more to do than to keep out of the way. 
Tue TRUNKMAKER, 


THE DRAMA OUT OF TOWN. 

Liverroot.—The tide of ill-luck has fairly 
set in against all theatricals. Plays, and players, 
are thought not “of; or, what is the same thing, 
not patronised. It has been the fate of nations to 
dec'ine; the current of commerce ebbs and flows; 
trade has its ups and downs; business fluctuates. 
Why, then, should the drama be exempt from 
the casualties which attend other things? It has 
enjoyed sun-shine (Italian Operas and French 
plays bask in it still), and must be content to be 
for a time under a cloud. The business at the 
“Royal” has been bad indeed; the brightest 
stars have failed to attract. Mrs. Nisbett and 
Mrs. Butler attracted less to, than they extracted 
from, the treasury; and the manager finds it 
necessary to shut up and disband his followers. 
At the “ Amphitheatre,” things are a shade better, 
and Mr. Copeland seems resolved to weather the 
gale of adversity. George Bennett, A. Young, 
and Maynard, though they do not fill the theatre, 
add to the entertainments of the establishment. 
“Tt is a long lane that has no turning;” let actors 
be of good cheer, better times must come ere 
long. 

WnitttrsEy.—The theatre opens its doors; 
performances are announced; a company pos- 
sessing some talent is provided for the public; 
but the public respond not to the invitation, and 
theatricals are permitted to “waste their sweet- 
ness” to almost empty houses. The drama is 
charmless, or the people are innoculated with the 
prevailing fashion of the metropolis, and will not 
patronise any home-made amusements. English 
actors appear everywhere to be a drug in the 
market, while foreign artistes fetch any sum their 
conscience permits them to ask; but then they 
are artistes who study their profession, and de- 
serve to succeed; and the native actor would 
study too, did the congenial heat of all powerful 
patronage stimulate his exertions. 

‘Tis a mad world, my master.’ 

PortsmMouTu.—Although Portsmouth neither 
depends on manufactories nor commerce; although 
the people at the present moment in the dock- 
yard are fully employed, and the garrison nume- 
rous, yet theatricals thrive not; as if a conspiracy 
throughout the whole length and breadth of the 
land existed against the profession. But Freemart 
Fair, of fourteen days’ duration, followed by that 
of Portsdown, is fast approaching, when there 
will be no lack of company. People of every 
grade, of every denomination, will mix together, 
regardless of the vices, the follies, the drunk- 
enness they witness, and must, to a certain ex- 
tent, partake of, while the theatre, with all its 
moral precepts, is condemned and deserted. So 
much for the consistency of mankind. But is the 
manager blameless? Has he not catered only for 
the non-intellectual portion of the public, and 
even provided but an indifferent company to con- 
tribute to their amusement? All ought to be 
cared for, or the result will be— 

“A beggarly account of empty benches.” 

Vestris, and Charles Mathews, have been play- 
ing at York, Leeds, and Hull, with some success. 

Levy, who has lately been the paying manager 
at the Strand, has taken the Lyceum, and will 
open it for a short period prior to the commence» 


Knowles, of Manchester, has offered Jenny 
Lind £1,000 for three nights performance; and 
Davis, of Newcastle, a like sum for four. At 
Edinburgh she is to receive £400 for one concert; 
and a still greater offer is to be made to her for 
Liverpool. But let not the English artiste grum- 
ble. Mrs. Siddons has received £1,000 for her 
week’s services—as also did Kean—and extra- 
ordinary talent is worth all it can get. 
Mancnester.—At the Queen’s Theatre, Mr. 
Charles Pitt has been engaged for a limited 
number of nights—that India-rubber like—can 
be extended to any length, depending upon his 
attractive capabilities. But he is a favourite—a great 
favourite, although not a great actor. He should 
again appear before a London audience, that the 
extent of his capabilities might be tested— 
**Good alone 

Is good, without a name; vileness is so: 

The property by whatit is should go; 

Not by the title.” 
The business is, as Serub says— 

**A little better, but very faint still.”’ 


The dramatic corps is good, and honourable 
mention should be made of Mads. Wyndham, 
Raymond, R. Power, and Rae; Preston, Saville, 
Redford, and R. Power. 


SALT-WATER THEARICALS. 
Royar Manne Tuearre.—On Monday evening 
next, Nov. 8, 1846; her Majesty’s most obsequious 
and devoted servants will perform (for the benefit 
of Distressed Mermaids) the popular and highly- 
wrought-up-interesting melo-drama, in three acts, 
entitled— 
THE BLACK FLAG; 
Or, THE Perits or A Fisumoncer’s Life. 
Ruffiano, the Pirate, by the Skipper, who will in- 
troduce (by desire) the favourite song of “’ T'was 
in the good ship Rover.” 
Stabberino, his Lieutenant, a contrabandist, an 
excellent sailor, and a regular revenue cutter, by 
the Surgeon. 
Codshead, 2 sentimental fishmoneer of Billings- 
gate, by the Marine Draughtsman, who will sing 


IN FOR IT; 
Or, Tur Marernat ManGre Disrosep or. 
Twizzle, a gentleman “over head and ears in love, 
and pleased with ruin” —of that kind technically 
called “ blue,” by the First Lieutenant. 
Grumpus, a railroad projector, who quarrels with 
everybody in the line, by the Sailing Master. 
Tiddydol, an exquisite philosopher, who lives by 
rule and in “rules,” by the Doctor, 
Rosalinda, by Black Tom, who will sing (by par- 
ticular desire) “ The say of Biseay.” 
Mrs. O’Grady, Rosalinda’s mother, and the pro- 
prietor of the Mangle, by the Boats wain. 

Vivat Regina et Princeps Albertus. 
The performances will commence at Six o'clock 
precisely. No places kept after Seven. No 
half-price. 
No smoking allowed. No orange-peel or biscuit 
to be thrown at the leader, or any of the gentle- 
men in the orchestra. 


Bunn v. Linp.—Commission to Examine 
Witnesses Anroap.—In this cause, brought by 
Mr. Bunn, of Drury-lane Theatre, against Malle. 
Jenny Lind, to recover compensation in damages 
for an alleged breach of contract, a summons was 
obtained at the instance of the defendant calling 
on the plaintiff to show cause why a commission 
should not issue to examine witnesses at Berlin, 
and why, in the meantime, all proceedings should 
not be ‘stayed. The summons was granted on 
Saturday, and Mr. Lewis now attended for the 
plaintiff, to apply for an adjournment of the sum- 
mons for a period of three months.—Mr, Justice 
Coleridge: ‘The parties whom it was wished to 
examine might die in the meantime.—Mr. Lewis 
said the action had been set down for the adjourned 
sittings after the term just ended, but there was 
no probability of it being tried until the sittings 
after next term, and therefore there could be no 
immediate necessity for a commission, ‘The plain- 
tif, as his lordship was aware, would have to join 
| in the expense of the commission, or he could ap- 
ply for a separate commission; but it was thought 
advisable, seeing that the cause could not be tried 





“ The Beautiful Maid.” 
Flounder, his shopman, a regular Flat, with a 
flannel apron, who will sing a solo, by Chips. 
Shrimp, a lad in search of a place, by the Cabin- 

boy. 

Pucella Codshead (in love with Ruffiano, under 
the assumed name of the Earl of Wapping), by 
Black Tom, who has kindly consented to lose 
his whiskers for the occasion. 


In Act I. 

Scene.—Custom House Wharf by Moonlight, with 
a romantic view of *Billingsgate and the Bridge. 

Incidental Ballet of Thames Waterman and Bil- 
lingsgate Nymphs, with their sculls, oars, and 
baskets. 

In Act IT. 

A Terrific Combat between Ruffiano and Cods- 
head, in which Codshead, having floored the 
ruthless Rufliano, Pucella rushes in, and saves 
her lover from the oyster-knife of her incensed 
parent. 

A Tableau, representing Love, Revenge, and 


for some months, to apply for an adjournment of 
the application for three months; and for this ad- 
ditional reason, that the celebrated composer 
Meyerbeer, whom it was proposed to examine by 
the commission, was confidently expected to arrive 
in London in time to be examined on the trial of 
the action.—Mr. Jennings, for defendant, com- 
plained of the delay occasioned by the parties on 
the other side. He (Mr. Jennings) had applied 
for the commission as soon as he possibly could, 
It was requisite for the defendant’s case that the 
Earl of Westmorland, her Majesty’s envoy to the 
King of Prussia, and the composer Meyerbeer 
should be examined; and, as his lordship had ob- 
served, if the present application were delayed for 
three months, the defendant might be deprived of 
their evidence.—His lordship intimated that the 
parties might be examined, although the cause 
might not be tried for some months.—Mr. Lewis 
reminded his lordship that there was no doubt 
that one of the witnesses, Meyerbeer, would be in 
London before the trial; and as the time occupied 
lin t ravelling from Berlin is now so short, the Karl 
of Westmorland might arrive, and save the ex- 
pense of the commission.—Mr. Justice Coleridge 





Paternal ‘Tenderness. 
In Act III. 
Scene.—Bugsby’s Hole-—The Black Flag of the | 
Rover is seen in the offing.— Vessel blown up | 
by Codshead, who is blown up by Stabberino, | 
who is blown up by Ruffiano. 

Pucella interposes.—Reconciliation, terminated by 
a “ blow-out” at “ The Brunswick,” Blackwall. 
In the course of the evening, the Boatswain will 
dance a Hornpipe in Fetters, and accompany 

himself on the Jew’s-harp. 
After which will be performed, for the sixth 





ment of the Vestris campaign in October next. 








time, the laughable Farce, in two acts, of 


necessity of the commission to be read.—Mr. 
Jennings read the passage, which stated that the 
Earl of Westmorland and Meyerbeer were resident 
at Berlin, and had no intention, as he believed, of 
visiting this country. ‘They were, Mr. Jennings 
added, the parties to the agreement.— Lis lordship 
thought that not sufficient ground had been shown 
for an adjournment of three months, and, | on an 
application for time to answer the affidavit, said 
he would adjourn the summons for a few days; 
and an adjournment was accordingly ordered. — 
The damages in the declaration are laid at 
£10,000. 


| requested the portion of the aflidavit showing the 
| 
| 
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MUSIC. 


Herr Masesty's Tueatre.—The opera of Norma 
was by command, performed here for the first 
time this season, on Tuesday last, for the express 
purpose of introducing Jenny Lind in that cha- 
racter. Nothing could exceed the excitement 
which the announcement caused. All the world, 
or rather that portion of it which assumes the 
name, were startled from the inertia which, like an 
incubus, has hung over this unfortunate year of 
calamity; and, starting off at a tangent, hurried 
away to secure the means of enjoying the double 
pleasure. To say the house was crammed is 
nothing; it was an overdose of repletion, likely, 
+ to produce a fit of indigestion. Her 
Majesty went in state, and the boxes were filled 
with all the rank and fashion of the day. 

In a former number, whilst speaking of Jenny 
Lind, we ventured to predict that the character 
of Norma would prove unsuited to her powers. 
In Robert le Diable, Sonnambula, and La Figgio 
del Reggimento, the characters were all much of 
the same stamp; namely, the country girl class, 
a style admirably adapted for the artless, en- 
gaging manner which the Swedish nightingale 
could throw into such a part; but Norma is of 
quite a different cast. A woman of uncultivated 
mind and impetuous passions; imperious, yet sub- 
dued by love when not excited; tractable, but like 
a very fury when tossed about with the inward 
whirlwind of passion. It is a character with 
which refinement has no connection; impetuous 
impulse, almost amounting to coarseness, would 
far better enact such a part, than the delicacy 
which emanates from intellectual development. 
{n this last, Jenny Lind is supreme; but where 
impulsive energy is required, it did not re- 
quire much foresight to predict that it would 
be injudicious, to say the least, to attempt 
such a character—not that she could Poem a 
fail, but that it would be almost physically im- 
possible that she could reach the standard of 
excellence with which the character of Norma has 
been invested by other artists. In the sustained 
note, which has now become conventional before 
the Casta Diva, she created a sensation; and in 
the air we had a beautiful display of finished 
execution. There were also some passages ex- 
guisitely performed in the duet; but, in the 
trio, at the finale of the first act, it was evident 
that power was wanting to give proper effect 
to the adjuration; and it soutien passed off 
without any particular notice. In the second 
act she was more impressive; her acting in the 
scene with the children was tender and truthful 
in the extreme; and in Deh con te, she sang with 
great feeling and delicacy; but in the final scene 
with Pollio, we do not think that the effect she 
produced was what it — to have been. 
There is scarcely in the whole range of operatic 
writing anything more exquisitely beautiful 
than that of this last scene; but with the pathos 
it requires energy, as it is an appeal to rouse the 
tender feelings of the high priest to compassion 
for the children. On the whole, we are of 
the opinion we advanced, that it would have been 
more prudent for Jenny Lind not to have attempted 
the character of Norma; she hasa range of parts, 
in which, in certain points, she is without a rival; 
but it was injudicious to produce her in a part for 
which she is not qualified by any natural attri- 
bute. We are quite at a loss to understand the 
“emacs of a Mile. Baroni as Adalgisa, unless to 
ye a complete foil to wee eo donna. We con- 
fess to being disappointed with Fraschini, as the 
Pollio. It is strange that one, who in Lucia di 
Lammermoor was really great, should in almost 
every other opera, have indicated a prostration of 
physical energy. It is said that this is his last 
season, and that he then retires from public life. 
This, if even it be true, ought not to deter him 
from keeping up his reputation to the last. 
Lablache sustained the character of Oroveso with 
his wonted ability; it is a part not exactly suited 
to him; but nevertheless, he does full justice to it. 
The band was, as usual, too loud; it seems, 











however, hopeless to allude to this so palpable a 
defect with any idea that it will ever be amended. 
The national anthem was sung before the opera 
on the arrival of the Queen in her box. 

On Thursday night, after two acts of Ernani, 
in which Castellan, Fraschini, Superchi, and 
Bouché took parts, there was a miscellaneous con- 
cert, commencing with the overture to Midsummer 
Night's Dream. Staudigl sung ‘“ Qui Sdegno,” 
with great spirit and effect. M. Castellan was 
successful in “With Verdure Clad,” although, 
perhaps, it was somewhat too much embellished. 
Jenny Lind, Gardoni, and Staudigl, produced a 
great sensation in the trio “Sol te op Nume.” 
The prima donna was received with loud demon- 
strations; after she was particularly happy in 
the buffo duett, “La Sezione de Canto,” with 
Lablache. But the gems of the evening were the 
national airs; in these Jenny Lind revelled with 
all the delight she herself inspired; and at the 
conclusion was greeted with a shower of bouquets. 
Herr Kuhe accompanied on the pianoforte. Rosati, 
in Thea and Cerito, in Alma, concluded the even- 
ing’s amusements, 

Royat Travian Opera, Covent GARDEN.— 
A second hearing of Alboni in the character of 
Rosina in Il Barbiere, only confirms us in the good 
opinion we entertained of her at first. Although 
as far as regards figure she does not come up to 
the beau ideal of the character; she acts with so 
much naiveté and good humour in the part as to 
make the audience forget the preponderating in- 
fluence of flesh. Strange as it may appear, she sang 
Una voce poco fa, notwithstanding the transpo- 
sition, with very great-effect, displaying great 
finish of execution which in a contralto voice is 
rather remarkable. Notwithstanding the great 
success she has achieved in this part, we indivi- 
dually give the palm in the opera to Ronconi, as the 
best representative of Figaro. Without exception it 
is the finest specimen of comicacting we have seen— 
nothing wanting—nothing overdone. His style of 
singing, too, in this character, goes as near to per- 
fection as it is possible to conceive. Marini as 
Don Basilio, evidently continues to gain favour 
with the public; there is much humour thrown 
into the part by him, and his singing and acting 
in the very difficult song of “ La Calunnia,” is ex- 
ceedingly creditable. A new ballet has been 
brought out enttiled Manon Lescaut. It is made 
a vehicle for four very beautiful tableaux, in which 
Fanny Ellsler took the principal part; but all 
interest now seems absorbed in the opera, so that 
the house presents but a very unfurnished appear- 
ance, even before the curtain draws up for the 
ballet. It would be difficult to give any descrip- 
tion of the plot. The scenery is, however, very 
good, and great attention has been paid to the 
grouping of the coryphees. 





CONCERTS. 

Ancient Concert.—The sixth, under the direc- 
tion of Lord Cawdor, took place last Wednesday 
evening, and presented a more than usually inte- 
resting programme: — 

PART I. 
Chorus, ‘‘ Domine ad adjuvandum.” .. 
Recit. ‘ Mensch! du empfingst.’’ } 


Hymn. “Heilig, heilig, heilig ist.” § traunaufGott, 2immel 
i ** Bella mia fiamma.”’ 


“Resta, ocara’......$ Coenen Mozart. 
Chorus, ‘Sing unto God’”’..(Judas Maccabeus) .. Handel. 
i “*O susses Licht.” 
Air. “ Nacht ist’s umber. $° -».(Samson) ..+. Handel, 

Recit. ‘“ Antro felice” .... .... : 
Aria. “To dicoall’ antro addio” ¢ **(Anselica) Porpora, 
— “Un suono festoso”....(Joseph) ......++. Mehul. 
ecit, ‘Non paventar’”.... 
Aria. “*Infelice sconsolata” } (Il Flauto Magico ) Mozart. 
Quartetto. “Cor mundum”’ .... (Miserere) ...... Winter. 
Selection from Service in D. “ Gloria in excelsis Deo” Righini 
PART II. 

Overture.......+..(Die Zauberflote) ...+....++++ Mozart, 
Recit. Ora contento.” Paisiell 
Aria. “* Idol mio”. sree ee eteeeeresere $1ell0, 
Air. * Adelaide”.......seseeseeee «-eees Beethoven. 
Terzetto, “‘ Vagamano’’....(L’Impresario in 

Ham Ah ewan . } Cimarosa, 
Selection from Orfeo. ‘ Chi mai dell’ Erebo’”’..... Gluck. 
Aria. “‘ Serbo in seno un cor amante” (La Vestale).. Vento. 
Aria. ‘Se il ciel non ticontende’’. (Enea nel Lazio) Righini, 
Terzetto. ‘‘Diro che perfida”..(La Cosa rara).. V. Martin, 
Finale to the Second Act of La Clemenza di Tito,, Mozart, 


Giovanni Porta. 
(Das Zu- 








The vocalists were Mesdames Dorus Gras, Me. 
Caradori Allan and Miss Dolby. Messrs. Lockey, 
Pischek, and Staudigl. The chorus by Porta is 
a sterling composition. Staudigl sung ‘‘ Hymn of 
Himmel” with great effect. Miss Dolby was very 
effective in some parts of “ Resta o cara,” which is 
put down as a first performance at these concerts; 
a somewhat discreditable acknowledgment! Pis- 
chek sung “ Nacht ist’s umher,” (or total eclipse,) 
with a very strained delivery, and his shouts par- 
take very much of coarseness; yet, strange to say, 
he was more effective in “ Adelaide” than we have 
ever heard him. Me. Dorus Gras seemed labouring 
under the effect of cold, but nevertheless sung well 
in the very difficult scena from Jl Flauto Magico. 
Selection from the service in D of Righini is a 
very fine composition; the effect was, however, 
considerably marred by the stunning accompani- 
ment of brass instruments. In the second act the 
terzetto from Cimarosa was evidently an effective 
composition, but was spoilt in the time. The con- 
cert, on the whole, went off with some little spirit; 
but there sadly wants improvement in almost every 
department. The room was but half full. 

Royat Acapemy or Music.—Thattheirrequires 
some change in the administration is made more 
evident upon the occasion of every public exhibi- 
tion, and we cordially subscribe to the opinion 
given by a celebrated amateur, that with new 
everything the academy would be a good one. We 
cannot go quite the length of this sweeping asser- 
tion, for at every concert there is always to be 
found some pupil or another of great promise, 
which shows, at all events, that the masters do 
their duty. On this occasion, we must say, the 
instrumentalists carried it hollow. We will first 
give the programme :— 

PART I. 
Overture....cesesscocseees 
ee. Oh oak | 
Tr. oy Pecvccceocces a Flauto 
Tee we Wine Coleenon, Manion.) s Moret 

Miss A. Lincoln, and Miss 

Salmon ...seeeessseee-- 
Song, (M.S.) “ I arise from 

dreams of thee,” Mr. 

Herbert ..secersesssevee 
Recitative, ‘‘ Ye verdant 


Beuthin, Asso- 
ciate R.A.M. 


Miss Cole, 
(Acis and > Handel. 
Galatea.) 


plains.” cevcsecseesseces 

Air, “ Hush ye pretty war- 
bling choir.’’.....6..-.4- 

Introduction and Rondo, 
“ Le Retour a Londres,” 
Piano-forte, Miss 8. J. 
Woolf, (King’s Scholar.) 

Duet, “ Do not shun me,” 
Miss D’Ernst and Mr. 
Gardner. (Jessonda.) .. Spohr. 

Madrigal, “‘ Welcome sweet 
pleasure.’ (1608.) ...... Weelkes. 

Recit., ‘‘ Numi, che intesi ) MissRans- 

MAI.” .ocecceseveseceess 2 ford, (Ni- > Mercadante. 

Aria, ‘Se m’abbandoni.”’ ) cotri.) 

Quartetto e Coro, “ Mimanca 
la voce,” Miss Ransford, 
Miss Cheesman, Mr. 
Gardner, and Mr. Her- 
bert. (Mosé in Egitto.).. 


PART II. 

Concerto in D Minor, (Two 

movements,)Op.55. Vio- 

lin, Mr. H. Hill, (King’s 

Scholar.) wesececscoccee 
Aria, “ Amor suo,’? Miss 

Cheesman, (Roberto De- 

VETCUX.) . sec erescccccece 
Aria, “ Dalla sua pace,” 

Mr. Gardner, (Il Don 

Giovanni.) ...... Sbaseses 
Two part Songs, Miss Rans- 

ford and Miss Salmon. .. 
Rondo, in E Flat, Piano- 

forte, Mr. James Thomson. - 
Aria, “ Stanca di piu,” Miss 

D'Ernst.....ccocsscccvce 
Trio and Chorus, ‘ aot 


Hummel. 


Rossini. 


Spohr. 
Donizetti. 


Mozart. 

Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy. 

Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy. 


Marliani. 


on high he mounts,” Miss 
Solomon, Mr. Gardner, 
and Mr. T. H. Baylis. .. 
Miss S. J. Woolf would be a credit to any 
institution, or any master. We took some trouble 
to find out the latter; it was Mr. Potter, the res- 
pected principal; we have to congratulate him on 
the production of such a pupil. We had in her a 
specimen, not of a transition state of performance, 
as might be reasonably expected in a pupil, but of 
considerable excellence, if the display of fine 
touch and tone, great brilliancy of execution, 


(The Sea- 


SONS.) oe } Haydn. 
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precision, and decision, can command this dis- 
tinction. In deed, she is already a fine player. 
Time will ripen such performance into still greater 
excellence. Another specimen of instrumental 
performance was to be heard in Mr. Hill’s concerto 
on the violin; we ascertained that he was a pupil of 
M. Sainton. A fine bow arm, correct intonation, 
and brilliant execution, were the characteristics we 
are called upon to commend; and while we would do 
justice to the student, we must also give the 
credit due to the master. Of the vocalists, Miss 
Ransford was the best—a pupil of Signor Crivelli; 
but there seemed a cloud over the vocal depart- 
ment, for we have heard almost all the pupils sing 
better; from which observation Miss Ransford is 
not exempt. The only creditable performance 
was the “ Madrigal;” this was encored; it cer- 
tainly went very nicely. The orchestra was un- 
steady and uncertain; and the selection of music 
not to be commended for its excellence; the 
Academy bills of fare, are almost year by year, the 
same pieces of music. That the students must 
learn these in their ordinary practice, is true; but 
some trouble may be taken to make a better selec- 
tion than is generally made when they are brought 
before the public. 

LrverPoou.—The full-dress concert of the 
Philharmonic Society, on Monday, was a delight- 
ful affair in every respect. The attendance was 
brilliant, and the arrangements such as to ensure 
the most entire satisfaction. The performers in- 
cluded two of the greatest novelties of the season, 
Mad’lle Alboni and Herr Joachim, who, indeed, 
rest their claims on something higher than mere 
novelty, the former being one of the most charm- 
ing and extraordinary singers ever heard, and the 
latter the very first amongst the many wonderful 
juvenile proficients who have from time to time been 
brought forward for the delectation and astonish- 
ment of the public. In addition to these we had 
singing of the first quality from Signora Corbari 


day last, at the Concert Room of her Majesty's 
Theatre. There were upwards of fifty pieces for 
performance on the programme. To enumerate 
all would be impossible, but the crowded state of 
the room showed the interest taken by the 
audience. Mr. Benedict and Godefried played a 
duet for piano and harp. The Distin family 
were also present. Signor Piatti performed on 
the violoncello, and Signor Ciardi on the flute. 
M.M. Schuthoff and Wilmers each played a solo; 
Joachim and the two Hellmesbergers played a 
concertanti piece for three violins. Among the 
vocalists were Mesdames Dorus Gras, Montene- 
gro, Pischek, Staudigl; and John Parry also de- 
lighted and amused the audience. 

Mr. Henry Wilde gave a concert on Tuesday 
morning last, at the Hanover-square Rooms. He 
was a pupil of the R.A. Music. There was a 
good orchestra, under Mr. Lucas’s direction, which 
played, among other things, the “ Jupiter Sym- 
phony,” and an MLS. overture, composed by Mr. 
Wilde, which contained some very good points. 
He played also an M.'3. concerto of his own com- 
position, and Hummel’s “ Zetour a Londres.” ‘The 
vocalists were Me. Doras Gras, Me. Macfarren, 
the Misses Pyne, and Williams, and Pischek, who 
sang a scena from Faust, and a song of Mr. Wilde’s 
composition, the words taken from Schiller’s Wal- 
lenstein. ‘The room was full, and the concert 
passed off with great ecldt. 





LETTERS ON GOSS'S INTRODUCTION TO 
HARMONY AND THOROUGH BASS. 
No. VI. 


** The greatest enemy to science, is he who conceals the 
causes that retard its progress.” 


Cnaprer XVII--“ Of Arpeggios, Passing Notes, 
§c.”—The following “ adagio” contains every spe- 























sanet an ae alate ei ta tna 
525 
ant 
No.| Bars. | Voices Notes. ey Their treatment. 
1 2 1 A 7th Resolution 
2 2 3 F 7th |Suspension, 
3 3 1 A 13th | Retardation. 
4 3 Sand 1 F Sth |Dim. 5th, Doub- 
ling of. 
5 3 4 C sharp — |Transmutation 
of the Root. 
6 5 3 A 7th = |Suspension. 
7 6 1 GQ 13th = |Conjunct Diver- 
| sion, 
8 6 Swith 1} Aflat | 7th /[Translocation. 
9 6 3 F | O&th {Dim. 5th, Trans- 
| version of, 
10 6 2 FE flat | 7th |Suspension. 
ll 6 4 Bnatural| — Transmutation 
| of the Root. 
12 6 4 C flat Sth |Dim. 5th, Reso- 
lution of, 
13 7 2 E flat | Ith |Suspension. 
14 7 1 C natural Sth =| Dim. 5th, Trans- 
| location of 
15 | 7 to8 l FE flat to A)7th to9th|Disjunct Diver 
flat | sion. 
16 8 1 A fla | Oth = |Resolution, 
17 9 3 F 7th |Resolution, 
18 |9 to 10 2 D flat | Sth |[Dim. 5th, Re- 
| tardation of. 
19 10 4 D flat | Sth |Dim. 5th, Reso- 
| lution of, 
20 10 l F | Tth Resolution, 
2i 10 1 F Sth Dim. Sth, Sus- 
pension of, 
22 10 3 A flat 7th = |Tranversion. 























Our readers must first observe that there is not 
one dominant 7th used in the foregoing “ adagio.” 
Take every number—excepting Nos. 5 and 11, 
these being instances, so called, of “ inharmonic” 


|harmony— out of the above table, and it will be 


found that our author presents his disciples and 
students with a mass of confused notions respecting 
dissonances from the very commencement to the 
end of his work. Let "s take, for instance, Nos. 
1, 2, and 3, their treatment is confounded in a 
sevenfold manner, Lest this should be 


and Signor Tagliafico, a pleasing garnish of choral 


not 
; cies of harmonic treatment (with the exception of | 
performances, and the usual introductory over- 


a : , . scompigy OF | credited, I will instantly demonstrate it by giving 
retained diversion, i.e., “a pedal point;” which 


: eae the changes of the above Nos. 1, 2, 3; thus, 1, 2,3; 
tures by the band, which, under the able direction | would oceupy too much space fully to seubaael| ak a} 9 1508. 4 6. One fi 1. Ke 
, ‘ : ~alagy y P y 1, 3,2; 2,1,3; 2,3,1; 3,1,2; 3,2, 1. 
of Mr. Herrman, is continually increasing in effi- 4 


to which dissonances may be subjected; e.g. :-— 


: jare six contradictions; the seventh is, that each 
ciency. 





The rich performances of Alboni took the 
audience by surprise, notwithstanding the height 
of expectant anticipation induced by the lauda- 
tions of metropolitan critics. Her voice, or voices, 
for she seems to have two of them, are of charm- 
ing quality, “though deep yet clear” and thril- 
ling, with abundance of volume and ever-varying 
expression. The praces which she scatters so 
profusely over her performances seem less the re- 
sult of art than of spontaneous nature; and 
throughout all the wonderful compass of her 
organ, there is a never-failing atiendance of 
sweetness and purity. 

We need only add, for the information of those 
who had not the happiness of being present on 
Monday night, that her solos were received with 
enthusiasm. The performance of Donizetti's Jn 
questo Semplice excited a species of rapture, the 
passage— 

“Oh! liberta gradita che in fiorir questa vita 
Regnerai sempre qua. Ah! sempre qua 
Tra lala, tra la Ja,’’ 
creating an extraordinary sensation. 

Herr Joachim more than realized all that the 
tongue of fame had led the audience to anticipate; 
and if he further realize the promise of his xen 
if he go on still rising from his present altitude 
till his powers acquire their full maturity, there 
is no saying what musical wonders are in store for 
us. At presenta mere boy, he realizes all that we 
have been accustomed to hear from the most 
gifted masters. He hasno shortcomings, tolerated 
on account of his youth. All is vigorous, mental, 
expressive, and powerful. His execution is bril- 
liat:t, ordinary difficulties being surmounted with 
an ease that seemed to indicate an utter uncon- 
sciousness of their existence. 

Signora Corbari and Signur Tagliafico won a 
full share of applause from the auditory. Alto- 

ether the concert was highly relished by a very 
Sccrtminsting audience.— Albian. 
Mr. Benedict gave his ennual concert on Mon- 











The first question is, are any of the dissonances 
here treated incorrect, or contrary to the writings 


of the great masters? I unhesitatingly reply, no; 
they are all correct, and to be found in classical 
harmony. The next question is, have theorists 
made this species of harmony intelligible to 
students, or given terms which explain each treat- 
ment of these dissonances? I answer, no; none 
have done this. The last question is, are the 
beauties which distinguish the high from the low 
school of harmony worthy of the attention of 
students? The question gives the answer; then 
what becomes of the wisdom of the books on 
harmony and musical composition? Of this the 
readers may draw their own conclusion. 

The following table shows what has taken place 
with every dissonant in the above “ adagio. 








term, resolution, suspension, and retardation has the 
same signification; consequently, two out ‘of the 
three terms are superfluous. Are these absurdities 
to go on, merely because they have so long been 
sanctioned by ancient and modern theorists? If 
so, the science of music will retain its mystifica- 
tion, and continue to be the ridicule of all intelli- 
gent men, who have ever been baflled to find out 
the sense of the theory of music. ; 

At Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 15, terms not employed in 
any work on harmony are presented to explain 
the particular treatment that has taken place 
with the dissonants. For a fuller account of them 
I must again refer our readers to my essay, al- 
though it is a mere outline or sketch of the subject, 
which shows why I have introduced them into the 
science, 
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« Unessential Notes.” —Dissonances, in the chords | 
recognised by the great masters, are, of course, | 
essential notes, and their treatment is always 
described by the terms resolution, suspension, 
retardation, and inharmonic change; these terms, | 
therefore, should not be applied to unessential | 
notes, because their value, treatment, and use, are | 
so very distinct. | 

In my last letter, No. V.,.I gave Mr. Goss’s ; 
own incorrect example of retardation, Had he | 
perceived that the dissonances were not all} 
resolved, he could not have looked upon that | 
example as aright specimen of retardation, which, 
in point of fact, was one of disjunct diversion, | 
This is an instance, showing the convenience, and | 
even propriety, of employing terms to describe | 
the difference between retardation and disjunct | 
diversion-—in the one the dissonance is held} 
back from its resolution, though ultimately re- | 
solved—in the other it is not ultimately resolved. 

“ Figuring of Unessential Notes.” —This really | 
means making unessential notes, essential ones! | 
If this be so, our author’s heading is (as it has 80 | 
often been) in itself a contradiction. But as the | 
doctrine is bad, fallacious impressions might rea- | 
sonably be expected. 

Cuarren XVIIL—* Of Pedal Notes.”—All 
notes, points, and harmonics that are designated | 
pedal, instantly convey a false impression respect- 
ing harmonies by retained diversion. (Vide my 

issay). Vedals only refers to the bass which 
is performed on an organ by the feet. Thus, then, 
pedal harmonics seem only to mean, bass har- 
monies; but are there not harmonies of the same 
nature in the tenor or any other part? ‘There is 
no difference between retained harmonies in the 
bass, and in the alto, consequently, this chapter 
following only the confined notions of other 
theorists on this subject, has sanctioned an evil. 

Cuarren XIX.—“ Of the extreme Triad, the 
extreme Sixth, and other Chromatic Chords.’—This 
is an extremely odd heading. How does the 
word “extreme” apply to a chord, and to what 
extreme can it go? “One or more notes of a 
chord (observes our author), “are now and then 
raised and lowered a semi-tone by accidentals, 
without changing the key, and the chord is then 
called chromatic!” All the chords in music can 
be obtained in two scales, namely — the major and 
minor harmonious, the chromatic scale, therefore, 
is of no value in this respect; on the contrary, a 
system of chords formed by means of this scale, 
would be vastly perplexing, particularly for the 
study of modulation, Again, if accidentals be 
unessential notes, and produce chords, our author 
will find that this system will create five times 
the number of chords that are found in his 
work, and more than he would consider agreeable. 
To write of raising and lowering notes in a 
chord, in reality means to change a chord; but 
our author's language conveys the contrary of 
this; ¢.e. that a chord is the same, though its 
qualities be different! 

* Of the Neapolitan 6th.” —What has Naples to 
do with a major triad in the second form? How 
much better it would have been to have reasoned 
scientifically on the succession it makes from the 
minor it leaves; then our author would not have 
given incorrect musical exampies on the so nick- 
named “ Neapolitan 6th,” or have erroneously 
informed the student that it occurs upon the 
subdominant, when, in fact, it occurs on the tonic, 
the root being the submediant of the minor 
mode ! 

Technical language is useful only when it 
expresses the thing signified; but pedantic when 
not wanted; and foolish when misapplied. I am 
sorry to find English theorists indulge in so many 
of these unnecessary docal names to distinguish 
chords, such as the “ Italian, French, and German 
sixths;” but as they have not the sanction of anti- 
quity to recommend them, I trust they will become 
obsolete before long, especially as the author of 

them would not have used them, had his work been 
conducted on one scientific principle. 

Our author mentions these local chords, by 


dent! being, as he calls them, accidentally raised 
chords. \ 

It would be just as wise to call the arm of a 
man, the whole of a man, as to call a 6th the whole 
of a chord; because a 6th, like the arm, is only 
a branch of the whole. All these things com- 
bined produce a strange Gothic sort of reasoning, 
and as there are more instances of the kind, I 
shall be obliged to write at least another chapter 
upon this work. 

Frencu FLOWERS. 

3, Keppel-street, Russell-square. 

(To be continued.) 





REVIEW. 





Selections, in Prose and Poetry, from Living and 
Deceased Authors. Edited by Joun BLEapEn. 

Efiingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 

Iy the preface to this work, the editor says—* The 
zeal and partiality of friends frequently exceed 
discretion.” With this view of the case, we are 
satisfied discretion has certainly been overcome in 
the contest, and the consequence has been the 
putting forth of this volume. The concoction, for 
we can call it nothing else, seems to have been 
got up for the purpose of slipping in some pro- 
ductions of the author, The tussis pro erepitu 
process, however convenient in some _ cases 
in authorship, seems to imply that the writer 
required some air-bladders to prop him up; and 
he has thus been induced to make his venture by 
assistance borrowed from others. To this there 
could have been no objection, had there been a 
responding power, with which, while deriving, 
help himself, the author could in any way contri- 
bute to the general buoyancy; but, unfortunately, 
we can find nothing in those productions which have, 
no doubt, prompted the publication. The book 
is therefore sustained by borrowed aid. Some 
people imagine that the counting up and putting 
together a certain number syllables with rhymes 
at the end, constitutes poctry at least. In this 
volume, with the exception of those pieces which 
are by well known names, we can scarce find a 
single piece worthy of quotation. Nay, the very 
moderate virtue of correct rhyme and rhythm is 
not even attended to, or we should not see so 
many tagged together, which are altogether inad- 
missable; for instance, p. 17, scene and theme ; p. 
18, fane and fame; p. 21, crime, shrine; p. 43, 
chain, name; p. 49, scenes, dreams; p. 79, gems, 
condemns; p. 112, shown, home; and soul, mould ; 
p- 126, now, woe; p. 159, care, her; p- 170, seat, 
insinuate; p. 205, tribe, side; &c., &c. These are 
a few, a very few, of the faults of this description, 
and they are all to be found in those pieces to 
which the editor’s name is attached. That con- 
siderable license may be taken is granted, but, 
strange to say, that the greatest examples have 
been most particular, not only inrhymeandrhythm, 
but in the other details of the art; whilst those who, 
like the editor, wish to have greatness thrust upon 
them, are, in general, very lax in rhyme, rhythm, 
and everything else. 

If any one should cultivate the art of poetry in 
within, 
pastime 
faults around them, is an infliction that rouses the 
energies to repel the innovation. 


as the following: — 


Gallery of the Monument.” 


“ View Westminster’s majestic ancient fane, 
Whose records live in hist’ry’s deathless fame. 
* . . J . 


Contains the relics of that holy man, 
Whose name will live when hist’ry page is ran, 
* 2 * . * 


View likewise here those stately buildings round, 





assuming that they appear in music by sheer acei- 





Where charity her purest gifts abound,” &c., &c. 


private, imagining that there is the “spark divine” 
ewe it may not be an unprofitable 
, but to publish these specimens, with all their 


Setting aside 
the badness of rhyme—if we only found even 
decent language employed for the ‘expression of 
thought—the other might be considered a venial 
fault, but we must protest against such specimens 


From “ Reflections on Viewing London from the 


Take this from “ Love.” 
‘““To know and feel all this must be, 
The acmé of felicity,” 


Also this:— 


“ There is a charm in music’s power, no words can scarce 
pourtray, 
Nor can the muse, in tuneful lay, its sympathy convey.” 


But we will give one entire specimen as a con- 
firmation of what we have advanced. 


“TO AN OLD OAK TREE, 

“Old veteran tree, thou long hast been, 

The ornament of downside green ; 

And many a weary traveller thou, 

Hath shelter’d ’neath thy spreading bough— 

From winter’s wind, and summer’s heat, 

To him thou hast been a snug retreat. 

And often times beneath thy shade, 

The little lambs have skipped and played; 

And many, many times have I, 

When warbling birds were hov’ring high, 

Under thy shade, upon a mossy seat, 

Repos’d and listened to their music sweet. 

But now, alas! thy days are o’er, 

And underneath thy shade no more, 

Can cattle graze, or children play, 

Or lambkins gambol on a summer’s day, 

For thy huge trunk, old veteran oak, 

Is doomed to feel the hatchet’s stroke; 

And, perhaps, ere long thy last remains, 

Will be committed to devouring flames.’”” 


> 
The volume winds up with “ A Poetical Journey’ 
of which the less said the better. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Sranor Sarte’s FLORENTINE ANATOMICAL AND 
ParuotocicaL Mopers.-——The truth and fidelity 
of these must command the attention of all who 
are interested in their own formation, and who 
ought not to be? ‘The various subjects are beau- 
tifully modelled, and the anatomy of the female 
figure, called the “ Moorish Venus,” will furnish 
an insight into the wonderful structure of the 
human frame, without going through the disgust- 
ing process of the dissecting-room. The room 
of pathological anatomy exhibits in the figures, 
three in number, thirty diseases of the human 
body, a not very pleasing exhibition, certainly, 
alas! for mortal woes, that this should be but a 
fraction of the whole. There are also some beau- 
tiful specimens of flowers and fruit. The exhibi- 
tion is, altogether, well worth a visit. 

New Yorx.—Mr. George Loder, a brother of 
our talented young countrywoman, the excellent 
pianiste, Miss Kate Loder, who has greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in America by his very great 
musical abilities, gave his annual concert on the 
27th of May at the Apollo Rooms, when he pro- 
duced for the first time Macfarren’s overture to 
Romeo and Juliet, which was admirably executed 
by a numerous and efficient orchestra under the 
direction of Mr. Loder, and created a great effect. 
This was followed by F. David’s ode symphony 
“The Desert,” in which a well-trained choir of 
eighty male voices proved the high state of per- 
fection to which choral performances have been 
brought in America. Mr. Pearson, a native tenor 
singer, who made his debut in the solo part of this 
work, and Mr. Bristow, an English violinist, who 
made his first appearance as a pianoforte player 
in a concerto of Hummel, made neither of them 
any particular success. The concert concluded 
with a new overture by Mr, Loder, composed for 
the occasion, which showed its authcr to be a 
musician of great natural talent and educational 
accomplishments; in fact, the most complete master 
of his art in the whole country. The overture, 
somewhat French in its style, was brilliant, 
dramatic, and most effectively instrumented; it 
was extremely well played, and pleased very 
greatly. We are delighted to be able to give so 
satisfactory an account of music beyond tie 
Atlantic, and glad to find that the art has such a 
true, sterling representative as Mr. George Loder. 
—Post. 

Mux. Piessy.—The appeal of this well-known 
actress, from the judgment condemning her to 
pay 100,000f, as damages for the breach of her 
engagement with the Théatre Frangais, came on 
for hearing before the Court Royale, Paris, on 
Friday, and attracted a crowded auditory. The 
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facts of the case were, that, in 1845, Mlle. Plessy 
suddenly disappeared from Paris, and afterwards 
steadily refused to return to the Théatre Francais 
to fulfil the engagement into which she entered 
for a number of years, at a salary of 12,000f. per 
annum. She shortly went to St. Petersburgh, 
where she obtained an excellent engagement at 
the Imperial theatres. In support of the appeal 
her advocate urged that she had been almost 
driven to act as she had done, on account of the 
Théatre Frangais insisting upon her fulfilling her 
engagement at a time when she was suffering 
cruelly from a disappcintment in love. He also 
contended that the amount of damages awarded 
was excessive, regard being had to the amount of 
her salary. The advocate of the theatre main- 
tained, on the contrary, that Mlle. Plessy had gone 
to St. Petersburgh more from a desire to promote 
her pecuniary interests than from anything else, 
she having obtained an engagement equal to 
about 100,000f. per annum. He maintained, also, 
that her departure was a great loss to the theatre, 
and that the damages awarded ought not to be 
cut down. The court dismissed the appeal and 
confirmed the judgment.—Galignani. —~ 

Tur FemaLe Forrneap.—There are fashions 
in beauty as well as dress. In some parts of 
Africa no lady can be charming under twenty 
stone :— 


“King Chihu put nine queens to death; 
Convict on Statute, Ivory Teeth.” 


In Shakspere’s time it was the fashion to have 
high foreheads, probably out of compliment to 
Queen Elizabeth. They were thought equally 
beautiful and indicative of wisdom; and, if the 
portraits of the great men of that day are to be 
trusted, wisdom and high foreheads were certainly 
often found together. Of late years physiogno- 
mists have declared for the wisdom of strait and 
compact foreheads rather than high ones. We 
must own we have seea very silly persons with 
both. It must be allowed, at the same time, that 
a very retreating forehead is apt to be no accom 
paniment to wit. With regard to high ones, they 
are often confounded with foreheads merely bald; 
and baldness, whether natural or otherwise, is 
never handsome, though in men it sometimes 
takes a character of simplicity and firmness. 
According to the Greeks, who are reckoned to 
have been the greatest judges of beauty, the high 
forehead never bore the palm. A certain concise- 
ness carried it, ‘A forehead,’ says Junius, in 
his Treatise on Ancient Art, “should be smooth 
and even, white, delicate, short, and of an open 
and cheerful character. The Latin is briefer. 
Ariosto has expressed it in two words, perhaps 
in one:— 
* Dé terso avorio era la fronte lieta.”’ 
Orlan. Fur., Canto VII. 
“‘Terse ivory was her forehead glad.”” 

A large, bare forehead gives a woman a masculine 
and defying look. The word effrontery comes 
from it. The hair should be brought over such a 
forehead as vines are trailed over a wall.—Leigh 
Hunt's Men, Women, and Books. 

SHAKSPERE A PoacHER.—We take it to be a 
clearly established fact, that Shakspere was a 
poacher, Of his deer-stalking propensities there 
can be no question, however much some writers 
may affect to discredit their existence. He could 
poach a stream, too, as well as a demesne. He 
makes Maria exclaim, on the approach of Malvo- 
lio, “ Here comes the trout that must be caught 
with tickling.” A learned friend of our’s, who 
had no taste for angling, and knew as much about 
the modes of taking fish as he did of the social 
habits of the Anthropophagi, contended that this 
passaye must have been corrupted in some early 
edition, as it was complete nonsense to suppose 
that trout could be caught with tickling. It was 
like the nursery receipt for catching birds, by put- 
ting salt on their tails. In this, as in most other 
instances, the fault is not with Shakspere, but with 
his commentators. Catching trout in this manner 
is an old and deadly mode of poaching, but it can 
only be practised in very dry, sultry weather, 
and: when the water is exceedingly low; then the 
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country urchins, early instructed in this destrue- 
tive practice, wade into the pools, grope for, and 
easily take large trout by tickling them.—Dudblin 
University Magazine. 

The “Sweedish Nightingale,” we understand, 
has named as remuneration for her services at 
Liverpool for six nights, the sum of £500 per 
night. She has been offered, it is said, by a pri- 
vate individual, £600 for two performances here. 
Report says that her engagement at her Majesty’s 
theatre brings her in £500 weekly for three 
nights’ performance, besides being provided with 
a house to live in, a carriage for her own use, and 
covers being laid daily at her own mansion for 
twenty persons. —Liverpool Mail. 

Heap or O’Conne_u.—The general magnitude 
and expression of power manifested in the head of 
O’Connell have been frequently noted and com- 
mented upon. In the letter addressed by Dr. 
Miley to Mr. Morgan O'Connell, informing that 
gentleman of the death of his father, the Rev. 
Doctor says—“* We have had a cast taken of his 
head, which has filled with wonder the physicians 
who have seen it.” 

Van Ampurcu’s Eyvr.—The Daily News de- 
scribing Edwin Landseer’s Van Amburgh picture, 
says:—“ The eye, however, rules all.” Does this 
mean that the picture is “ all my eye?” We have 
been told that Van Amburgh has a glass eye. 


Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has two new plays 








ready for representation, which he offered to 
Mr. Webster, of the Haymarket, and which have 
been written for Mr. Macready. It is not likely 
that Mr. Macready and Mr. Webster will ever 
bring out a play in conjunction. 

Tue Monster Panorama.—A. M. Banvard is 
said to be exhibiting in Boston, United States, a 
painting on canvass of the Mississippi river, con- 
taining three miles of canvass, and rolled on cylin- 
ders. If this should be a Jonathan now. 


LompBarpic ARCHITECTURE orf THE MIDDLE 
AGEs, BY OsteN.—Every one who is in any 
degree initiated in the sailiesines of the Middle 
Ages, must greet this work with lively pleasure. 
In fact, that which the author, according to his 
own words, has set before him as his “end, is here 
attained: a firm bridge, for which hitherto only 
weak foundations have been found, has been 
thrown over that broad gap in the history of 
architecture, which yawns between the classic and 
mediaval edifice, between the Roman Basilica and 
Byzantine dome on one hand, and the romantic 
vault on the other. That Lombardy has been 
very important for this transition (as important 
as Normandy, electrified in like manner by the 
twofold contact of antique and German nation- 
ality), has long been acknowledged. But the in- 
vention of the vaulted building which was ascribed 
to this country, was given'to a comparatively late 
epoch. Osten now proves to us that this style of 
architecture never perished, but was cherished by 
the intermediate link of the Lombards, as a 
Roman inheritance, and faithfully transmitted 
to Italy in the times following the Carlovin- 
gian. This appears to me the highest merit of 
his work. 

The most important building in this respect, 
among those here designed, is the Church of 8. 
Evasio, at Casale Monteferrato, which was founded 
in 741 by King Liutprand, and consecrated as a 
cathedrel by Pope Pascal If. in 1107, The atrium 
even is full of architectural significance. The mate- 
rial is brick with an ivpvgular:p-tiapooet facing of 
stone; the facade presents a thin coating of stone 
attached to the wall of brick. The object which 
subsequently became so paramount in Lombardy, 
that two strong columns (in our architecture the 
place of these is taken by pilasters, with massive 
cubiform capitals), should lean against the outer 
wall, corresponding to the division of the three 
naves within, is here apparent. The covering of 
the atrium forms so weighty a superstructure, 
that it was deemed necessary to secure the fagade 
by a pair of heavy buttresses. ‘This atrium is 
(after the principle applied at the Constantinian 
Cathedral of Treves), covered by means of arches 





which support a wall, with the flat roof above, 
The arches are very strong, and those ranged 
along the length of the building have a span of 
sixteen metres, and rest on colossal sockets. ‘Those 


carried transversely could not have so great a 
span, but as they must have had the same height 
as the rest, the architect formed them of a single 


limb, which, ascending from the eastern side, is 
supported with its apex against the wall of the 
facade. Of the two main supporters of these 
arches, one, with four pilasters leaning against 
it, at the heads of which the Corinthian and 


cubiform capitals are blended, forms a column. 


The pilasters against the walls are treated in like 
manner. 

To this atrium follows the cathedral itself; the 
unity of both, as comprised in a single plan, is not 
to be mistaken. With five aisles, its perfectly 
fashioned vaults rest upon columns, the design of 
each of which describes a Greek cross. ‘The form 
of the cross is not given to the whole: from the 
eastern wall two semicircular quires project, giving 
a limit interiorly to the side-aisles; the nave (and 
this also has furnished a type to later edifices) 
breaks through this wall with a completely quad- 
rate vaulted recess, and to this is added the semi- 
circular niche. 

The fourth vault from the entrance, which is also 
the fourth from the apse, and thus may be called 
the heart of the entire edifice, is surmounted by 
a cupola, whose length is greater than its breadth, 
at the angles of which are pilasters with rudely 
carved heads, The walls perforated by the win- 
dows bear the antique ornaments of foliage, shaped 
like hearts or arrows, etc.; and from some of the 
columns, which Ostend declares to be primeval, 
start forth the figures of phantastic monsters of 
the romantic period, among which are especially 
to be observed the griffin, stinging each other with 
the serpentine and flowery tails in which they 
terminate. 

The Baptistery of S. Pietro at Asti is nota 
building of so much importance, yet confirms the 
results drawn from the edifice of Casale. Eight 
round columns stand in a cirele, their shafts 
formed of alternate layers of brick and quarry- 
stone, their pedestals almost cubiform, their capi- 
tals also cubiform, and very rudely sculptured, 
without architraves. On these rests the octagonal 
cupola, whose encircling slope communicates with 
the wall enclosing the whole, and forming twenty- 
four angles, Every third of these angles corres- 
ponds thus to a column, and is strengthened by a 
pilaster interiorly, exteriorly by a buttress, which 
is carried as high as the roof. ‘The cupola is 
without windows, but the outer polygon has six 
extremely small orifices; some of the central 
columns display already the incipient foliage which 
rests on the four corners of the plinth. From the 
lower cushion of the base spring four lancet-shaped 
leaves, a little curved in the upper end at each 
corner of the lower cube. He who has studied the 
antiquities of Cologne, must here give up the 
notion that these details belonged first to the 
twelfth century. 


Under the little windows, on the inner side, are 
stones set into the walls with the ornamental 
reliefs, in which appear, exactly in the style of 
the carved work at Casale, the contorted forms of 
phantastie animals, in which no resemblance to 
nature can be traced. Both on account of the 
feeling manifest in this style, and on account of 
the heavy supporting limbs and the singular 
vaults, not ascending to their apex, but flattened 
off, this edifice is also determined by Osten to 
belong to the Lombardic age. —From the Stuttgart 
Kunstblatt. 


. 


Concerts wext Werk.—Monday, Ancient Rehearsal,— 
Philharmonic. Wilson’s Scottish Entertainment, 

Tuesday, Musical Union,—Willis’s Rooms. 

Wednesday, Miss Dolby and Mr. Lindsey Sloper; Morn- 
ing Concert, Hanover-square Rooms, Seventh Ancient 
Concert. 

Friday, Mr. R. Green’s Concert, Hanover-square 
Rooms. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Proprietor, 
Mr. LUMLEY.—This Evening (Saturday), June 

19th, will be performed Bellini’s Opera of NORMA. 
Norma, Malle. Jenny Lind; Adalgisa, Madame Barroni; 
Pollione, Signor Fraschini ; and Oroveso, Signor Lablache. 

After the Opera, a Divertissement, in which will be pre- 
sented the Grand Pas de la Esmeralda, by Mdlle. Carlotta 
Grisi and M. Perrot. 

To conclude with the revived Ballet of ALMA; ou la 
Fille du Feu (omitting the first tableau); and comprising 
the admired Pas de Fascination (composed by M. Perrot), 
by Malle. Cerito, Mdlle. James, Mdlle. Honoré, Mdlle. Cas- 
san, and M. Perrot. In the third tableau (the Ball Scene), 
Polka Genérale, by the Corps de Ballet; the celebrated Pas 
= Trois, by Mdlle. Cerito, Madame P. Stephan, and M. 8t. 

eon, 

Doors open at Seven o’clock, the Opera to commence at 
half-past Seven, 

The Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public are respectfully 
informed that there will be an extra night on Thursday 
next, June 24th, on which occasion Mdlle. Jenny Lind will 
appear. 

To be followed by various entertainments in the ballet 
department, combining the talents of Mdlle. Carlotta 
Grisi, Mdile. Rosati, Mdlie. Cerito, M. Perrot, and M. 
St. Leon, 

Pit Tickets may be obtained as usual at the Box-office of 
the Theatre, price 10s. 6d. each. 

Applications for Boxes, Pit Stalls, and Tickets, to be 
made at the Box-offiee at the Theatre. 

The free list is suspended (the public press excepted ) 


] OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 

GARDEN.—The Nobility, Gentry, and Subscribers 
are respectfully informed that a Grand Extra Night will 
take place on Thursday next, June 24 (for the Benefit of 
Mdlle. Fanny Elssler, and her last appearance but one), on 
which occasion will be performed Mozart's celebrated Opera 
“TL DON GIOVANNI,” combining a triple Orchestra, and 
a double Chorus. The principal choracters by Mesdames 
Grisi and Persiani, Mile. Corbari, Signors Mario, Tagliafico, 
Rovere, and Tamburini, Mile. Fanny Elssler, and Mlle. 
Baderna, will dance in the Minuet. 

To conclude with the new and successful Ballet, entitled 
“MANON LESCAUT,” in which Mile. Fanny Kissler, 
Miles. De Melisse, Delechaut, Stephan, M. Mabille, &c., will 
perform. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, to be had at the Box Office, 
Bow-street, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, & Co's. 201, 
Regent-Street. 

The doors will be opened at half-past Seven, and the per- 
formance commence at Eight o'clock. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 


HE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY IS NOW OPEN, 

Admission (from Fight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling. 
Catalogue, One Shilling, 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A, Dep. Sec. 





HE ASSOCIATION 'TO PROMOTE THE 

FREE EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART. — The 
Exhibition is now Open to the Public on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, an! Thursday free; and on Friday and 
Saturday at Is.each. Catalogue, 2d each. 





YHE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
EXUIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their GALLERY, FIFTY- 
THREE, PALL-MALL, near St. James’s Palace, from nine 
o'clock till dusk, 
Admission, Onx SHi1nLtina—Catalogue, SIXPENCE. 
JAMES FAHEY, Seeretary. 





YHE EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
BRITISH ARTISTS (incorporated by Royal Charter), 
at their Gallery, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East, is now OPEN 
daily, from nine a.m, till dusk, Admission, Is. 
ALFRED CLINT, Secretary. 


SMITHS PATENT ADHESIVE ENVE- 
K LOPES, requiring neither wax or wafer, embossed 
with initials, frames, crests, arms, &e., Ke. Manufactory, 
42, Rothbone-place, London.—The demand for these Enve- 
lopes is so great, and they are now so hichly appreciated 
by Noblemen, Gentlemen, the Managers of Public Insti- 
tutions, &c., that several unprincipled persons are offering 
for sale a worthless imitation, and others are representing 
themselves to be ‘‘ Agents for the sale of Smith’s Patent 
Adhesive Envelopes,” whereas J. SMITH has no appointed 
Agents. To prevent imposition, therefore, the Public ar 
respectfully requested to observe, that every Envelope bears 
the inscription, “SMITH’S PATENT ADHESIVE, 42, 
RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON ;” all others are fraudu- 
lent imitations, 


N.B.—For India communication these Envelopes are 


invaluable. Stationery of every Description. Engraving, 
Printing, &c., &e., &c. 





GEND EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS, and by 
return, and post free, you will get a handsome Tea- 
spoon of C. WATSON’S SOLID ALBATA PLATE, which 
is rapidly superceding Silver for all domestic uses, as it 18 
equally sweet and handsomeas silveritself. This is the only 
solid substitute now sold, and, unlike plated goods of any 
kind, there is nothing to wear off, so that the more you rub 
and clean it, the better it will continue to look, though it 
should be in daily use for fifty years. Don’t be afraid to 
put it to any test, and then send your order. A full cata- 
logue of prices, with patterns of every other article, will be 
inclosed with the Sample Spoon.—Address C. Watson 
Al and 42, Barbican, and 16, Norton-folgate, London. 





ECONOMY.—ECONOMY. 
TEPHENS’ Process for DYEING or SATIN- 


ING WOOD, as a substitute for paint. The natural 
grain of wood is imitated by art; but the most successful 
imitation has a sameness of appearance when compared with 
the continual variety which different woods present in their 
natural grain. To give an ornamental colour to the wood 
without obscuring the grain is the object of this process, 
which surpasses paint in appearance, while at the same time 
it is so economical that the whole interior of a house, which 
would take a month or six weeks to paint in the usual man- 
ner, may be finished in one week by the process above 
named, and be more pleasing when finished. The dyes or 
stains are prepared and sold by HENRY STEPHENS, 54, 
Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, London, in bott'es of 6d 
and Is. each, and at 10s. per gallon. The Oak Colour may 
be obtained in powder at 8s. per lb., which dissolves in 
water to form the liquid, and 1lb. will make one gallon of 
stain.—-N.B. The trade supplied. 


Sold also at the Office of “The Builder,” 2, York-street 
Covent-garden, London, 





NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND.— 

MACKENZIE’S Portable Edition of THE HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, containing a faithful Summary of the 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, and People; with a Chronological 
List of Eminent and Learned Men, of the principal Memo- 
rable Events, Naval and Military Battles, Discoveries, In- 
ventions, &c. Contemporary Sovereigns, &c., &c., with 
thirty-eight engravings. This Work is now publishing in 
Weekly Numbers, at One Penny, and Monthly Parts, at 
Fourpence. 


Also Published by E. Mackenzie. 


freed OF PHOTOGRAPHY.—A Second 
Edition of the Practical MANUAL OF PHOTOGRA- 
PHY, containing Full and Plain Directions for the Econo- 
mical production of really good Daguerreotype Portraits 
and Pictures; the beautiful process of Colouring; the vari- 
ous improvements in Copying or Multiplying, Electro- 
typing, and Engraving the pictures, clearly explained. 
The injustice and validity of the Patent considered, with 
suggestions for rendering such Patent a virtual dead letter. 
Full instructions are also given in the following interesting 
processes, including Sir D, Brewster's late communication 
on the Talbotype :—Calotype, Cromatype, Catallissiotype, 
Gaudinotype, Cyanotype, Chrysotype, and Fluorotype, with 
many corrections and improvements. Price 1s. 6d., or 
sent Post Free upon receipt of 2s. The encomiums of the 
press on this work may be said to be universal. 





MPORTANT CAUTION.—A. ROWLAND 

and SON, 20, Hatton-garden, London, beg to caution 
the nobility and gentry being misled by the attempts of some 
shopkeepers, who, to compounds of their own manufacture, 
uive the titles of ‘‘ Macassar Oil,” ‘‘ Kalydor,” and ‘“‘ Odon- 
to,’? some under the implied sanction of Royalty and the 
Government departments, with similar attempts at decep- 
tion, while they copy the bills, labels, advertisements, and 
testimonials (substituting fictitious names and addresses for 
the real) of the original preparations. The only genuine 
“ Macassar Oil,” ‘* Kalydor,” and ‘*Odonto,” are ‘ Row- 
land’s,” and the wrapper of each bears the name of “ Row- 
lands’’’ preceding that of the article, with their signature at 
the foot, in red ink, thus—‘“ A. Rowland and Son.” 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL for the growth, and for 
preserving, improving, and beautifying the human hair. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for improving and beautify- 
ing the skin and complexion, eradicating all cutaneous 
eruptions, sunburns, freckles, and discolorations, and for 
rendering the skin soft, clear, and fair. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, for ren- 
dering the teeth beautifully white, and strengthening the 
gums. 


ROWLANDS’ ALSANA EXTRACT, for relieving the 
most violent toothache, gum-boils, and swelled face. 


The especial patronage of Her Majesty the Queen, 
H.R. H. Prince Albert, the whole of the Royal Family, 
and of every Court in the civilised world, and the high 
esteem in which these preparations are universally held, 
together with numerous testimonials constantly received 
of omg efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of their 
merits, 


Sold by the Proprietors, at 20, Hatton-garden, London, 
and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





, 
Seven GRAND HISTORICAL PICTURES. 
by MURILLO, now exhibiting at No. 302, Strand 
Admission, Is. Subjects:—Ist, ‘‘Baptism of Christ; 2nd 
and 3d, ‘* Virgin and Child;’’ 4th, “‘ Bacchus and Ariadne 
on the Island of Naxos;” 5th, ‘* Neptune securing Amphi- 
trite by means of the Dolphin ;” 6th, ‘ Minerva preparing 
to accompany Persons against the Gorgons;”’ 7th, “‘ Neptune 
reproving one of his Wives.” 





EA TRAYS, TEA URNS, KNIVES AND 
FORKS, DISH COVERS, &c., C. WATSON’S, 41 
and 42, BARBICAN, and 16, NORTON FOLGATE. Es- 
tablished half a century.—A set of 3 Paper Tea Trays, 
including the largest size made, 35s.—very richly orna- 
mented all over, 50s. aset of three, and up to £14.— Japan 
Tea Trays, 7s. 6d. 2 set, and upwards.—A 5 quart London- 
made Bronze Tea Urn, 35s., with the newest patterns up to 
5 guineas —A set of six patent raised London-made Dish 
Covers, 18s. 6d.—Best imperial raised, 35s. 6d.set of six— 

Elegant silver shape, 52s. 6d. set of six. 
Ivory Table-knives, lls. per. doz.; Dessert, 9s.; Carvers, 

3s. Gd. per pair. 
Table. Dessert. | Carvers. 

3} inch handsome Balance 


Handle ....cescees 18s. dz.| 14s. dz. | 6s. 6d. pr. 


4 inch Balance-handle, 

largest and best made.. | 20s. ,, | 16s. ,, | 78. Gd, 45 
Ditto with Watson’s Al- 

bata Plate handles equal 

tO Sllvér.ccccsecsee 22s. 6d. | 18s. ., | 8s. 6d. ,, 


Forks half the price of the above. ‘ 
C. Watson’s handsomely Illustrated Catalogue and Price 
Current is just Published, and Families who regard eco- 
nomy and elegance, should possess themselves of this useful 
book, which may be had Gratis, and Post Free, from the 
above Address. Sole Inventor of the celebrated Albata 
Plate, which is so rapidly superseding Silver. 
Address C. Watson 41 and 42, Barbican, and 16, Norton 
Folgate, London, 





ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY.—Established 1824, 


Directors. 


Sir John Barrow,Bart., F.R.S. | William A. Guy, M.D. 

Capt. Chas. John Bosanquet, | Henry Harvey, Esq., F.R.S. 
x Right Hon. Sir T. F. Fre- 

Robert Cheere, Esq. mantle, Bart. 

Lord W.R.K.Douglas,F.R.S. | James Murray, Esq. 

Charles Elliott, Esq., F.R.S. | Samuel Skinner, Esq. 

Joseph Esdaile, Esq. | Sir William Young, Bart. 

Physician,—Seth Thompson, M.D. 


New Rates of Premium.—The Directors of this Society, 
with the view of meeting the wants and wishes of the large 
class of persons who prefer the Present Advantages of 
Reduced Premiums to a prospective bonus in the shape of 
an addition to their Policies, have constructed a new Scale, 
based on the safest and most approved data, viz., the Expe- 
rience Tables recently compiled by a Committee of Actuaries, 
from the records of seventeen of the leading London oftices, 
including the Amicable and the Equitable. 

The Sgciety now offers the following advantages : 

The Lowest Scale of Premium which can be safely 
adopted. 

EXAMPLE, 


For an Assurance of £100, payable at death. 
Age. .20......£1 13 1 
2 210 
Age..40...... 218 7 
Other ages at proportionate rates. 


Undoubted security, guaranteed by a large eapital; an 
influential proprietary ; the long standing of the office; and 
the satisfactory results of its business. 

Facility in the settlement of claims, which are payable 
within three months from the date of proof. 

Liberty to travel in any part of Europe, without extra 
premium. 

Loans equivalent to the value of the policies. 

To those who desire to secure the advantages of a pros- 
pective bonus, by a small additional outlay, the deed of 
settlement assigns Four-fifths of the Profits. 

Bonusses may be commuted for equivalent reductions of 
premium at the option of the assured, by which arrangement 
the amount originally assured may be kept up at acontinu- 
ally decreasing cost. 

Insurances effected on joint as well as on single lives, for 
short terms or otherwise, and to meet any specified con- 
tingency. 

Premiums may be paid in one sum, or in any other 
equitable manner to meet the convenience of the public. 

The age of the life assured is admitted on the policy at 
the time of effecting the assurance, or at any other time, on 
production of satisfactory proof’, 

Every information and assistance will be given to as- 
surers cither at the offices, No.7, Waterloo-place, London ; 
or by the Society's agents, established in all principal 
towns. 


Jan. 1847. J. LODGE, Seeretary and Actuary. 








London: Printed by WrLL1AM WHINREY GEARING, of 
No. 2, Smart’s Buildings, in the Parish of St. Giles-in--the- 
Fields, in the County of Middlesex, at 27, Parker-street ; in 
the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, as aforesaid; and Pub- 
lished by Jonn Day, of 48, Paradise-street, Lambeth, at the 
Office of “Tur Fine Arts’ JouRNAL, 12, Wellington 
Street North, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Coven 
Garden, in the Liberty of Westminster. 
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